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194 
THE PALIMPSEST. 


Love turn’d quite studious, grave, one day, 
And left his play. 

He folded close each azure wing, 
And ceased to sing: 

Casting from groves reverted looks, 
Took to his books. 


He chose a volume from his store, 
And ’gan to pore 

Upon a thickly-cover’d page, 
Which youth or age 

Had writ, and cross’d and so recross’d, 
Meaning seem’d lost. 


Yet Love still gazed, all open-eyed, 
And almost sigh’d. 

But tenderness was soon beguiled, 
And so he smiled, 

As vagrant Memory, hovering near, 
Whisper’d his ear. 


“This manuscript,” cried Love at last, 
“ Contains my past : 

The tale of passion’s following waves, 
Which found their graves, 

Leaving a wrinkle on the shore, 
And nothing more. 


“ First on the roll Aglaé’s name,— 
My virgin flame! 

Oh, how I loved thee! Offering flowers 
At matin hours, 

When birds fill’d all the sky with mirth, 
And joy the earth ; 


“ And should have loved for aye, I ween, 
Had it not been 

That Dora’s eyes, so nunlike, sweet, 
My glance did meet, 

And drew me, at each vesper bell, 
To her green cell. 


*T could have knelt forever there, 
But Sibyl fair 

Rose, like a conquering star, and then 
(We are but men) 

Led me beside her chariot wheel— 
(Dear! what we feel !) 


* Over her name I just can trace 
Thine, sweetest Grace. 

Thine was the advent of the day: 
The rest were play. 

Ah, why should passion’s perfect noon 
Sink all so soon! 


*‘ Next there comes Zoé ; then Lucrece 
(I had no peace!) 

And here’s a name I can’t make out, 
Much loved, no doubt; 

And here’s one I have clean forgot, 
Or, ’tis a blot. 


‘| Not defiance, but only defence, 








THE PALIMPSEST.—DEFENCE, NOT DEFIANCE. 
“4 Then Clarice, large-eyed like a fawn ” 





(Love:’gan to yawn), 


‘}« And thy full charms, dear Amoret, 


ne’er forget ; 
Nor Lettice, frank and debonnaire, 
I do declare.” 
Love kept deciphering his past 
Till sleep at last 
Drowsed him, but show’d him-in his dreams 
Beauties in streams, 
Whose lips still held the kiss he gave ; 
When he was slave: 


And ears that thrill’d to whisper’d praise ; 
And cheeks his gaze 

Had tinged so ruddy ; all slid on, 
And quick were gone, 

As snowflakes that the spring earth pelt 
Gleam bright and melt. 


Murmur’d the lips of that quaint boy,— 
“T scatter joy.. 

I’m not imconstant, save in name; 
My sacred flame 

Burns ever. Circumstance doth move— 
Deathless is Love !” 


—Once a Week. BERNI 





DEFENCE, NOT: DEFIANCE. 
BY TENNYSON. 


Nearer the muttering thunders roll, 
Blacker ahe heavier frowns the sky— 
Yet our dauntless English soul 
Faces the storm with a steady eye ;, 
Hands are strong where hearts are stout, 
Our rifles are ready—look out ! 


No one wishes the storm to roll here, 
No one cares such a devil to raise ; 
And in brotherhood, not in fear, 
Only for peace an Englishman prays ; 
Yet he may shout in the midst of the rout, 
Our rifles are ready—look out ! 


Keep to your own, like an honest man, 
And here’s our hand, and here’s our heart ; 
Let the world. see how wisely you can 
Play to the end a right neighborly part; 
But if mischief is creeping about, 
Our rifles are ready—look out ! 
No defiance is on our lips, 
Nothing but kindliness greets you here ; 
Still in the storm our dolphin ships 
Round the eddystone dart and steer; 
And on shore—no doubt, no doubt— 
Our rifles are ready—look out ! 


Hold we forth for humanity’s sake ; 
And, with the help of Omnipotence, 
We shall stand when the mountains quake 
Only in Him our hearts are stout ; 
Our rifles are ready—look out. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. 
THEOLOGY, fortunately, is fast becoming one 
of the lighter relaxations of a literary leisure, 
and not being “ serious” readers we devote 
this windy morning to theological study. 
There are few more entertaining books than 
Mr. Mansel’s Lectures “on, the Absolute.” 
Were he describing a Parisian féte or a petit- 
souper in a Viennese boudoir, he could not 
write in a pleasanter or more epigrammatic 
vein. He destroys time and space, and anni- 
hilates the Absolute with infinite smartness 
and bonhomie. Surely, to crush this adroit 
performer in the trenchant way Mr. Maurice 
does is a little too unfeeling. We don’t re- 
sent a conjuror’s tricks; and Mr. Mansel’s 
manipulation of the Infinite is managed with 
the skill and airiness of a finished artiste. 
But mortals quickly weary of these esca- 
pades into “ dreamless space.” 
“ The chargers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long re- 
sounding pace,” 
are hard to hold, and the fate of Phaeton 
warns us. 
“For what, alas! is it to us 
~ Whether, i’ th’ moon, men thus or thus 
Do eat their porridge, cut their corns, 
Or whether they have tails or horns ?”’ 
We want life, warmth, color; the vivid inter- 
ests and the sharp contests of flesh and 
blood. So we turn to the noble drama of 
the Reformation as outlined in Principal Tul- 
loch’s masterly sketches,* and mingle once 
more with the great men who animated and 
swayed the spiritual revolt against Rome. 
A lecture is nearly as dismal a business as 
a sermon; and to endure it with composure 
is the test of modern heroism, as the search 
for the San Greal was of the antique. But 
these lectures on the Reformers were well 
worth hearing; and the great interest they 
excited when originally deliverea in Edin- 
burgh, was no mean tribute to the cultivated 
intelliger.ce of a Scottish audience. Principal 
Tulloch no doubt possesses many of the natural 
gifts of the orator; he speaks with energy, 
decision, feeling, and admirable directness, 
But it was the thinker, even more than the 
orator, who captivated the attention of the 
listeners. A great theme was being worthily 
treated by one who appreciated its signifi- 


* Leaders of the Reformation. By John Tul- 
loch, D.D. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1859. 
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cance and understood its lessons. An intel+ 
tect singularly temperate and dispassionate 
was estimating with judicial calmness and 
generous sympathy the motives and fruits of 
a stormy struggle. There was no strained 
pathos, no artificial rhetoric; but the words 
were weighty and condensed, and colored 
throughout by the vivid light of a vigorous 
and glowing imagination. 

Dr. Tulloch is an eloquent writer, and his 
estimate of the causes and effects. of the six- 
teenth-century struggle is at once luminous 
and profound. But to the reflective reader 
(if any specimen of that extinct species, yet 
survives) the most interesting trait in the 
book is the temper of mind it. discloses, 
Scotland was the land where the narrow and 
frigid Puritanism of the most narrow and 
frigid of the Reformers attained maturity; 
the land where any freedom of independent 
conviction or any diversity of religious life 
was rigorously crushed out. Not in Geneva 
itself was the Civitas Dei associated more 
closely with the police office. The bonds, no 
doubt, are being loosed; the nation is free- 
ing itself from an inquisitorial authority as 
subtle in its ramifications, as complete in its 
machinery, and as arrogant in its pretensions 
as that of Rome, Yet the spirit which in- 
fected the fierce, dogmatic, unscrupulous Cal- 
vinism of the Covenanting assemblies is not 
dead; and at the present day Scotland strik- 
ingly illustrates the unhappy truth, that the 
most extreme liberalism in political sentiment 
may be allied with spiritual intolerance and. 
social tyranny. It was therefore no doubt.a 
pleasant surprise to many readers to find, 
within the very citadel of the system, a man 
like the writer of this book. To say that Dr. 
Tulloch is fair, candid, and dispassionate, is to, 
say little. His sagacious moderation, his rare: 
temperance, his thorough impartiality, would 
be notable anywhere; within the sanctuary of 
a stiff-necked sect the presence of these vir- 
tues is, in Mr, Mansel’s phraseology, “a moral 
miracle.” Moderation no doubt sometimes; 
cloaks indifference, and impartiality is pro-, 
verbially associated with the nil admirari. 
But it is not so here. Dr. Tulloch is per- 
fectly moderate, but perfectly in earnest. He 
is tolerant because his own convictions are. 
honest and deeply rooted. He is impartial, 
because he has a generous sympathy with, 
the true and noble, wherever he finds them. 





The influence which an intellect of this kind 
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is fitted to exert over the church and nation 
to which it belongs cannot easily be overrated. 
A devout and tolerant ecclesiastic across the 
border at least, is a rara avis, and the calm 
and candid criticism of such a man must be 
listened to with peculiar attention. 

The Reformation has not yet been ade- 
quately illustrated, nor gauged with any fine- 
ness of critical apprehension. The forces 
which produced it were everywhere indeed 
very much alike. It was a protest against 
the practice as well as against the doc- 
trine of the papacy. The reviving spiritual 
life was alienated by the doctrinal material- 
ism of Rome: the reviving moral life was 
shocked by its practical licentiousness. The 
two motives were everywhere combined, 
though not always in the same proportions. 
In Germany the insurrection may be said to 
have been in great measure the fruit of a 
profound spiritual excitement; in England it 
was chiefly due to the political indignation 
which the corruptions of the monastic system 
had roused; in Scotland both forces worked 
with nearly equal activity. But these subor- 
dinate national - peculiarities do not affect the 
vital unity of the movement. The ideas and 
feelings which the Reformation gave voice to 
were everywhere substantially the same: the 
form of expression alone varied. To throw 
the imagination back into that troubled age; 
to watch the manifestations of the strange 
new spirit—* that fire of Almighty God ”— 
which was moving with an irresistible impulse 
all the northern peoples, the rude “ Prussen ” 
amber-fisher on the Baltic Sea, and the pol- 
ished courtiers and sharp logicians of Paris, 
and Rotterdam, and Geneva; to discriminate 
the modifications which national habit, idio- 
syncrasy, and temperament impressed upon 
it; to estimate the social changes in the life 
of Europe which it effected; to track its 
progress, in one nation dying out after a brief 
voleanic life, in another quenched in martyr 
blood, in another clinging to the cliffs and 
keeping a pure flame alight in rough moun- 
tain hearts, in another wisely appropriated by 
prince and prelate, permitted to work out its 
work unmolested, and to mould in calmness 
and beneficence the policy of governments 
and the history of an empire—this is a task 
which has not yet been adequately performed, 
and which Dr. Tulloch is admirably qualified 
to undertake. 

In this present volume the leaders of the 
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movement are sketched with vivid effect and 
graphic life. The genial heart and broad 
sympathies of Luther, his manliness, his sim- 
ple affectionateness, the bluntness and hearti- 
ness of his temper, the rude strength and 
hilarious riot of his humor; the wrapt, aus- 
tere, and passionless Calvin, his logical direct- 
ness and naked simplicity of intellect, his leg- 
islative capacity and the great practical and 
administrative genius which cast the stormy 
forces of the Reformation into a compact and 
symmetrical mould; the caustic irony and 
benevolent piety of Latimer; the humor, the 
narrowness, the bitterness, and the “harsh 
sense” of Knox—are all portrayed with re- 
markable truth and skill. Dr. Tulloch could 
not fail to make an accomplished critic, for he 
brings to the work a rich and felicitous style, 
a keen and searching insight, a temperate 
and unprejudiced judgment, and the capacity 
for analysis which men whose sympathies 
are broad and active generally possess. The 
sketch of Calvin and of the Calvinistic system 
is of special interest, being, as it is, the first 
honest attempt that has been made to appre- 
ciate the true position of the man and the 
precise value of his work. The Genevese 
reformer has been hitherto written about in 
hysterics and heroics; he has been ignorantly 
worshipped and ignorantly defamed; Dr. 
Tulloch has at length supplied a fair, intelli- 
gent, and exhaustive estimate. 

We have spoken more strongly than is our 
wont of the merit of this book; but we are 
sure that such of our readers as have perused 
it will feel that our estimate is not exagger- 
ated. For the sake of those who are yet un- 
acquainted with it, we subjoin a few extracts, 
taken almost at random from its pages. 

Luther and Erasmus :— 


“While Luther was thus standing in the 
breach, in favor of social order, against the 

easants, and feeling, in the odium he thereby 
meurred, that he was no longer the popular 
chieftain he had been a few years sehoce, he 
was made, at the same time, somewhat pain- 
os to feel that he was no longer in unison 
with the mere literary or humanistic party in 
the Reformation. Erasmus, the recognized 
head of this party, had long been showing 
signs of impatience at what he considered to 
be Luther’s rudeness and violence. He could 


not sympathize in the intense earnestness 
of the Wittenberg reformer: the religious 
zeal, the depths of persuasion, and especially 
the polemical shape which the latter’s convic- 
tions had assumed in his doctrine of grace, 
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were all unintelligible or positively displeasing 
to him. No two men could be more opposed 
at once in intellectual aspiration and in moral 
temper ;—Luther aiming at dogmatic cer- 
tainty in all matters of faith, and filled with 
an overmastering feeling as to the importance 
of this certainty to the whole religious life, 
with the most vivid sense of the invisible 
world touching him at every point, and excit- 
ing him now with superstitious fear, and now 
with the most hilarious confidence ;—Eras- 
mus—latitudinarian and philosophical in re- 
ligious opinion, with a strong perception of 
both sides of any question, indifferent or at 
least hopeless as to exact truth, and with a 
consequently keen dislike of all dogmatic ex- 
aggerations, orthodox or otherwise—well in- 
formed in theology, but without any very liv- 
ing and powerful faith, cool, cautious, subtle, 
and refined, more anxious to expose a sophism, 
or point a barb at some folly, than to fight 
manfully against error and sin. It was im= 
possible that any hearty harmony could long 
subsist between two men of such a different 
spirit, and having such different aims, To do 
rasmus justice, it must be remembered that 
his opposition to the papacy had never been 
dogmatic, but merely critical; he desired lit- 
erary freedom and a certain measure of relig- 
ious freedom ; he hated monkery ; but he had 
no new opinions or ‘ truths’ for which to con- 
tend earnestly, as for life or death. He was 
content to accept the Catholic tradition if it 
would not disturb him; and the Catholic sys- 
tem, with its historic memories and proud 
associations, was dear to his cultivated im- 
agination and taste. It is needless to blame 
Erasmus for his moderation; we might as 
well blame him for not being Luther. He 
did his own work just as Luther did his; and 
although we can never compare his character, 
in depth, and power, and reality of moral 
reatness, with that of the reformer, neither 
owe see in it the same exaggerations and 
intolerance that offend many in Luther.” 


Here is a delightful glimpse into the do- 
mestic circle of the German reformer :— 


“Tt is impossible to conceive a more simple 
and beautiful picture of domestic life than in 
the letters and table-talk of Luther hence- 
forth. There is a richer charm and tender- 
ness and pathos in his whole existence,— 
rather enhanced than otherwise by the slight 
plimpere we get of the fact that Catherine 

ad a spirit and will of her own, and that 
while she greatly loved and reverenced the 
doctor, she nevertheless took her own way in 
such things as seemed good to her. . Some of 
the names under which he delights to address 
her seem to point to this little element of 
imperiousness, though in such a frank and 
merry way as to show that it was a well un- 
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derstood subject of banter between them, and 
nothing more. ‘My Lord Kate, ‘My Em- 
eror Kate,’ are some of his titles; and again, 
in a more circumlocutory humor, ‘ for the 
hands of the rich dame of Zuhlsdorf, Doc- 
toress Catherine Luther :’ sometimes simply 
and familiarly ‘ Kate my rib.’ Nowhere does 
his genial nature overflow more than in these’ 
letters, running riot in all sorts of freakish 
extravagance, yet everywhere touched with the 
deep, mellow light of a healthy and happy 
affection. What a pleasant glimpse and sly 
humor in the following:—‘ In the first: year 
of our marriage my Catherine was wont to 
seat herself beside me whilst I was studying; 
and once not having what else to say, she 
asked me, “Sir Doctor! in Russia is not the 
mattre d’hétel the brother of the Margrave ?”’ 
And again, in the last year of his life, and 
when he is on that journey of friendliness 
and benevolence from which he is never to 
return to his dear household, the old spirit of 
wild fun and tender affection survives. He 
writes to his “heart-loved housewife Catherine 
Lutherinn, Doctress Zulsdorferess, Sow Mar- 
ketress, and whatever more she may be, grace 
and peace in Christ, and my old poor love in 


the first place.” 
* * 


“The birth of his eldest son was an event 
of immense interest to the reformer. ‘I have 
received, he writes to Spalatin, ‘from my 
most excellent and dearest wife a little Lu- 
ther, by God’s wonderful mercy. Pray for 
me that Christ will preserve my child from 
Satan, who, I know, will try all that he can to 
harm mein him.’ And then again, in answer 
to Spalatin’s good wishes, and in reference to 
his own hopes of the same character, ‘ John, 
my fawn, together with my doe, return their 
warm thanks for your kind benediction ; and 
may your doe present you with just such an- 
other fawn, on whom I may ask God’s bless- 
ing in turn, Amen.’ As the little fellow 
grows and is about a year old, he writes to 
Agricola, ‘My Johnny is lively and strong, 
and a voracious, bibacious little fellow.’ 

“Tt was to this son that he wrote, when 
stationed at Coburg during the Diet of Augs- 
burg, that most beautiful and touching of all 
child-letters that ever was written. ‘Mercy 
and peace in Christ, my dear little son. I 
am glad to hear that you learn your lessons 
well and pray diligently. Go on doing so, 
my child. When I come home I will bring 
you a pretty fairing. I know a very pretty, 
pleasant garden, and in it there area great 
many children, all dressed in little golden 
coats, picking up nice apples and pears and 
cherries and plums under the trees. And 
they sing and jump about and are very merry; 
and besides, they have got beautiful little 





horses with golden bridles and silver saddles. 
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Then I asked the man to whom the garden 
belonged, whose children they were, and he 
said, “These are children who love to pray 
and learn their lessons, and do as they are 
bid ;” then I said, “ Dear sir, I have a little 
son called Johnny Luther; may he come into 
this garden, too?” And the man said, “If 
he loves to pray and learn his lessons and is 
good, he may; and Philip and Joe too.”’ 
And so on in the same tender and beautiful 
strain, mixing the highest counsel and richest 
poetry with the most childlike interest. Only 
a very sound and healthy spirit could have 
preserved thus fresh and simple the flow of 
natural feeling amid the hardening contests 
of the world, and the arid subtleties of the- 
ological controversy.” 


The contrast between the German and Gal- 
ic reformers is enforced in a passage of great 
beauty :— 


“ Altogether, it is sufficiently easy to fix 
the varying characteristics, however difficult 
it may be to measure the relative greatness of 
the two chief reformers: moral and intellec- 
tual power assumes in the one an intense, 
concentrated, and severe outline,—in the 
other, .a broad, irregular, and massive, yet 
childlike expression. The one may suggest a 
Doric column, chaste, grand, and sublime in 
the very simplicity and inflexibility of its 
mouldings; the other a Gothic dome, with its 
fertile contrasts and ample space, here shad- 
owy in lurking gloom, and there riant in 
spots of sunshine, filled through all its ampli- 
tude with a dim religious awe, and yet, as we 
leisurely pause and survey it, traced here and 
there with grotesque and capricious imagery 
—the riotous freaks, as it were, of a strength 


which could be at once lofty and low, spiritu- 
ally grand, yet with marks of its earth-birth 
everywhere. 

a + * o * 


“ There are nowhere in all Calvin’s letters 
any joyous or pathetic exaggerations of senti- 
ment—any of that play of feeling or of lan- 
guage which in Luther's letters make us so 
love the man, All this he would have thought 
mere waste of breath—mere idleness, for 
which he had no time. The intensity of his 

urpose, the solemnity of his work, prevented 
Pina from ever looking around or relaxing 
himself in a free, happy, and» outgoing com- 
munion with nature or life. Living as he did 
amid the most divine aspects of nature, you 
could not tell from his correspondence that 
they ever touched him—that morning with 
its golden glories, or evening with its softened 
splendors, as day rose and set amid such 
transporting scenes, ever inspired him. The 
murmuring rush of the Rhone, the frowning 
outlines of the Jura, the snowy grandeur of 





Mont Blanc, might as well not have been, for 


all that they seemed to have affected him: 
No vestige of poetical feeling, no touch of 
descriptive color, ever rewards the patient 
reader. All that exquisitely conscious sym- 
pathy with nature, and wavering responsive- 
ness to its unuttered lessons, which brighten 
with an ever-recurring freshness the long 
pages of Luther’s letters, and which have 
wrought themselves as a very commonplace 
into modern literature, is unknown, and would 
have been unintelligibleto him. And no less 
all that fertile interest in life merely for its 
own sake—its own joys and sorrows—bright- 
ness and sadness; the mystery, pathos, ten- 
derness, and exuberance of mere human affec- 
tion, which enrich the character of the great 
German—there is nothing of all this in Cal- 
vin—no such yearning or sentimental aspira- 
tions ever touched him. Luther, in all things 
greater as a man, is infinitely greater here. 
‘And in truth this element of modern feeling 
and culture is Teutonic rather than Celtic in 
its growth. It springs out of the compara- 
tively rich and genial soil of the Saxon mind, 
—deeper in its sensibilities and more exuber- 
ant in its products.” 


The Church of England :— 


“The spirit of this church is not, and never 
has been, definite and consistent. From the 
beginning it repudiated the distinct guidance 
of any theoretical principles, however ex- 
alted, and apparently Scriptural. It held 
fast to its historical position, as a great insti- 
tute still living and powerful under all the 
corruptions which had overlaid it; and while 
submitting to the irresistible influence of re- 
form which swept over it, as over other 
churches in the sixteenth century, it refused 
to be refashioned according to any new model, 
It broke away from the medieval bondage, 
under which it had always been restless, and 
destroyed the gross abuses which had sprun 
out of it; it rose in an attitude of proud ould 
successful resistance to Rome; but in doing 
all this, it did not go to Scripture, as if it had. 
once more, and entirely anew, to find there 
the principles either of doctrinal truth or of 
practical government and discipline. Scrip- 
ture, indeed, was eminently the condition of 
its revival; but Scripture was not made anew 
the foundation of its existence. There was 
too much of old historical life in it to seek any 
new foundation; the new must grow out of 
the old, and fit itself into the old. The 
Church of England was to be reformed, but 
not reconstituted. Its life was too vast, its 
influence too varied, its relations to6 compli- 
cated,—touching the national existence in all 
its multiplied expressions at too many points, 
—to be capable of being reduced to any new 


and definite formin more supposed uniformity: 


a a ar oe a a i 
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With the model -of Scripture, or the simplicity 
of the primitive church. Its: extensive and 
manifold organism was to be re-animated by a 
new life, but not remoulded according to any 
arbitrary. or novel theory. 

“This spirit, at once progressive and con- 
servative, comprehensive rather than inten- 
sive, historical, and not dogmatical, is one 
eminently characteristic of the English mind, 
and, as it appears to us, in the highest degree 
characteristic of the English. Reformation. 
It is far, indeed, from being an exhaustive 
characteristic of it. Two distinct tendencies 
of a quite different character, expressly dog- 
matic in opposite extremes, are found run- 
ning alongside this main and central tendency: 
on the one hand, a mediseval dogmatism ; on 
the other hand, a puritanicaldogmatism. The 
current, of religious life in England, as it 
moved forward and took shape in the six- 
teenth century, is marked by this threefold 
bias, which has perpetuated itself to the pres- 
ent time. There was then, as there remains 
to this day, an upper, middle, and lower ten- 
dency—a ee of High-churchism, and a 
theory of Low-churchism—and between these 
contending dogmatic movements the great 
confluence of what was and is the peculiar 
ne of English Christianity—a Christianity 

iffusive and practical rather than direct and 
theoretical—elevated and sympathetic rather 
than zealous and energetic—Scriptural and 
earnest in its spirit, but undogmatic and adap- 
tive in its form.” 


Nothing, we think, can be better than this 
on Latimer :— 


“ A simplicity everywhere verging on orig- 
inality is, perhaps, his most prominent char- 
acteristic—a simplicity as far as possible from 
that which we noted in Calvin: the one, the 
naked energy of intellect; the other, a guile- 
less evenness of heart. The single way in 
which Latimer looks at life, with his eyes un- 
blinded by conventional drapery of any kind, 
and his heart responsive to all its broadest 
and most common interests,—of which he 
speaks in language never nice and circumlocu- 
tory, but straight, plain, and forcible,—gives 
to his sermons their singular air of reality, 
and to his character that sort of piquanc 
which we at once recognize as a direct birth 
of nature. He is a kind of Goldsmith in the- 
ology; the same artless and winning earnest- 
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ness—the some sunny temper in the midst of 
all difficulties—the same disregard of his own 
comforts, and warm and kindly individualism 
of benevolence—the same bright and playful 
humor, like a roving and gleeful ‘presence, 
meeting you at every turn, and flashing laugh- 
ter in yourface. It would be absurd, of course, 
to push this comparison further. There is be- 
neath all the oddities of Latimer’s character’ 
a deep and even stern consistency of purpose, 
and a spirit of righteous indignation against 
wrong, which, apart from all dissimilarities of 
work, destroys any more essential analogy be- 
tween the great humorist of the Reformation 
in England and the later humorist of its liter- 
ature. Yet the same childlike transparency 
of character is beheld in both, and the same 
fresh stamp of nature, which, in its simple 
originality, is found to outlast far more, bril- 
liant and imposing, but artificially cultured 
qualities. 

“In mere intellectual strength, Latimer can 
take no place beside either Luther or Calvin,. 
His mind has neither the rich compass of the 
one, nor the symmetrical vigor of the other. 
He is no master in any department of intel- 
lectual interest, or even of theological inquiry. 
We read his sermons, not for any light or 
reach of truth which they unfold, nor because 
they exhibit any peculiar depth of spirituas 
apprehension, but simply because they are in- 
teresting—and interesting mainly from the 
very absence of all dogmatic or intellectual 
pretensions. Yet, without any mental great- 
ness, there isa pleasant and wholesome har- 
mony of mental powers displayed in his writ- 
ings, which gives to them a wonderful vitality. 
There is a proportion and vigor, not of logic, 
but of sense and feeling in them eminently 
English, and showing everywhere a high and 
well-toned capacity. He is coarse and low at 
times; his familiarity occasionally descends to 
meanness; but the living hold which he takes 
of reality at every point often carries him also 
to the height of an indignant and burning elo- 
quence.” — 


But we must stay our hand; and the quo- 
tations we have made are sufficient to show 
that this unpretending little volume contains 
much ripe thought and felicitous criticism, 
and that it merits a very hearty welcome, 
from all who esteem honesty, independence, 
and—* the greatest of these ”—charity. 
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CHAPTER III. 
* There is a reaper—his name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between.” 

A LETTER from Humfrey! how Honor’s 
heart fluttered! Would it announce an en- 
gagement, or would it promise a visit on which 
her fate would turn, or would it be only a 
business letter on her money matters ? 

Angry at her own trepidation, she opened 
it. It was none of all these. It told her 
that Mr. Saville, his brother-in-law, was stay- 
ing at the Holt with his second wife, and that 
he begged her to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to come to visit the old place, add- 
ing, that he had not been well, and he wished 
much to see her, if she could spare a few days 
to him from her children. 

Little doubt had she as to the acceptance. 
The mere words “going to Hiltonbury,” had 
power by force of association to make her 
heart bound. She was a little disappointed 
that he had not included the children; she 
feared it looked as if he were really ill; but it 
might be on account of the Savilles, or may 
be he had that to say to her which— oh, non- 
sense! Were that the case, Humfrey would 
not reverse the order of things, and make her 
come to him. At any rate, the children 
should be her first condition. And then she 
concentrated her anxieties on his most unusual 
confession of having been unwell. 

Humfrey’s substantial person was ready to 
meet her at the station, and the first glance 
dispelled her nervous tremors, ard calmed 
the tossings of her mind in the habitual sense 
of trust and reliance. He thanked her for 
coming, handed her into the carriage, looked 
after her goods, and seated himself beside her 
in so completely his ordinary fashion of taking 
care of her, that she forgot all her intentions 
of rendering their meeting momentous. Her 
first inquiry was for his health, but he put it 
aside with something about feeling very well 
now, and he looked so healthy, only perhaps 
a little more hearty and burly, that she did 
not think any more of the matter, and only 
talked in happy desultory scraps, now dwell- 
ing on her little Owen’s charms, now joyfully 
recognizing familiar oljects, or commenting 
upon the slight changes that had taken place. 
One thing, however, she observed, Humfrey 
did not stop the horse at the foot of the steep 
hill where walking had been a matter of 
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course, when he had been a less solid weight 
than now. “ Yes, Honor,” he said, smiling, 
“one grows less merciful as one grows old 
and short breathed.” 

“You growing old! you whom I’ve never 
left off thinking of as a promising lad, as poor 
old Mrs. Mervyn used to call you.” 

He turned his face towards her as if about 
to say something very seriously, but appar- 
ently changing his intention, he said, “ Poor 
old Mrs. Mervyn, I wonder how she would 
like the changes at Beauchamp.” 

“ Are the Fulmorts doing a great deal?” 

“They have quite modernized the house, 
and laid out the garden—what I should ca.. 
very prettily, if it were not for my love of the 
old. Dutch one. They see a great deal of 
company, and go on in grand style.” 

“ How do you get on with them?” 

“Oh! very well; I have dined there two 
or three times. He is a good-natured fellow 
enough, and there are some nice children. I 
like to meet with their nurses in the woods,” 

“Good-natured !” exclaimed Nora. “Why, 
you know how he behaved at St. Wulstan’s, 
No more than £6 a-year would he ever give 
to any charity, though he was making thow 
sands by those ginshops.” 

“ Probably he thought he was doing very 
liberally.” 

“ Ay, there is no hope for St. Wulstan’s til. 
people have left off thinking a guinea their 
duty, and five very handsome! and that Aw 
gusta Mervyn should have gone and married 
our béte noire—our lord of ginpalaces—I do 
think it must be on purpose for you to melt 
him. I shall set you at him, Humfrey, next 
time Mr. Askew writes to me in despair, that 
something wont go on for lack of means. 
Only I must be quite sure that you wont give 
the money yourself, to spare the trouble of 
dunning.” 

“Tt is not fair to take other people’s duties 
on one’s self; besides, as you'll find, Honor, 
the Holt purse is not bottomless,” 

As she would find! This was a very odd 
way of making sure of her beforehand, but 
she was not certain that she did not like it. 
It was comfortable, and would save much pre- 
liminary, 

The woods were bursting into spring: del- 
icate, deeply creased leaves were joyousiy 
emerging to the light on the birches, not yet 
devoid of the silvery wool where they had 
been packed, the hazels were fluttering their 
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goslings, the palms were honey sweet with 
yellow tufts, the primroses peeped out in the 
banks of moss. 

“O Humfrey, this is the great desire of 
my life fulfilled, to see the Holt in the flush 
of spring!” 

“ I have always said you cared for the place 
more than any one,” said Humfrey, evidently 
gratified, but with an expression which she 
did not understand. 

“Asif Idid not! But how strangely dif- 
ferent from my vision my wish has been ful- 
filled.” 

“ How strangely!” he repeated, with even 
greater seriousness than had been in her 
voice. 

The meadow was bright with spring grass, 
the cattle grazing serenely as in old times 
the garden—ah! not quite so gay—either it 
was better in autumn than in spring, or it 
wanted poor Sarah’s hand, the dogs, not the 
same individuals, but with much the same 
manners, dancing round their master—all 
like, ull home. Nothing wanting, but, alas! 
the good-natured, narrow-minded old mistress 
of the house to fret her, and notable Sarah to 
make her comfortable, and wonder at her ec- 
centric tastes. Ah! and how much more was 
wanting the gentle mother who did all the 
civility and listening, and the father, so happy 
to look at green woods, read poetry, and un- 
bend his weary bow. How much more pre- 
cious was the sight of the one living remnant 
of those days! 

They had a cheerful evening! Mr. Saville 
had a great deal of old-fashioned Oxford 
agreeableness; he was very courtly, but a 
sensible man, with some native fun and many 
college stories. After many years of donship, 
his remote parish was somewhat of a solitude 
to him, and intercourse with a cultivated 
mind was as pleasant to him now as the sight 
of a lady had been in his college days. Hon- 
or liked conversation too; and Miss Wells, 
Lucilla, and Owen had been rather barren in 
that respect; so there was a great deal of live- 
liness, in which Humfrey took his full share ; 
while good Mrs. Saville looked like what she 
was, her husband’s admiring housekeeper. 

“To you take early walks still, Humfrey ?” 
asked Honor, as she bade him good-night. 
“ Tf you do, I shall be quite ready to confront 
the dew ;” and therewith came a revulsion of 
the consciousness within, Was this courting 
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him? and to her great provocation there 
arose an uncomfortable blush. at 

“Thank you,” he said, with something of & 
mournful tone; “I’m afraid I’m past that, 
Honor. To-morrow, after breakfast—good- 
night.” 

Honor was a little alarmed by all this, and 
designed a conference with the old house- 
keeper, Mrs. Stubbs, to inquire into her maa- 
ter’s health; but this was not attainable that 
night, and she could only go to bed in the 
friendly, old wainscotted room, whose white 
and gold carved monsters on the mantel-piece 
were well nigh as familiar as the dove in 
Woolstone Lane; but, oh! how it made her 
long for the mother whom she used to kiss 
there. 

Humfrey was brisk and cheerful as ever at 
breakfast, devising what his guests would like 
to do for the day, and talking of some friends 
whom he had asked to meet Mr. Saville; so 
that all the anxieties, with which Honora had 
risen, were dissipated, and she took. her part 
gayly in the talk. There was something 


therefore freshly startling to her, when, on 
rising, Humfrey gravely said, “ Honor, will 
you come into my study for a little while ? ” 


The study had always been more of a place 
for guns and fishing-tackle, than for books, 
It was: Humfrey’s usual living room when 
alone, and was of course full besides of justice 
books, agricultural reports, acts of parliament, 
piles of papers, little bags of samples of 
wheat, all in the orderly disorder congenial 
to the male kind. All this was as usual, but’ 
the change that struck her was that the large 
red leather lounging chair, hitherto a recep- 
tacle for the overflowings of the table, was 
now wheeled beside the fire, and near it stood 
a little table with a large print Bible on it, 
which she well remembered as his mother’s, 
Humfrey set a chair for her by the fire, and 
seated himself in the easy one, leaning back 
a little. She had not spoken. Something 
in his grave preparation somewhat awed her, 
and she sat upright, watching him. 

“Tt was very kind of you to come, Honor,” 
he began; “ more kind than you know.” 

“TI am sure it could be no other thana 
treat—” 

He continued, before she could go further, 
“T wished particularly to speak to you. J 
thought it might perhaps spare you a shock.” 

She looked at him with a terrified eye. 
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Don’t be frightened, my dear,” he said, 
leaning forward, “ there is no occasion. Such 
slings must come sooner or later, and it is 
only that I wished to tell you that I have 
been having advice for a good many uncom- 
fortable feelings that have troubled me lately.” 
| Well,” she asked, breathlessly. 

. “ And Dixon tells me that it is aneurism.” 

Quick and fast came Honora’s breath; her 
hands were clasped together; her eyes cast 
about with such a piteous, despairing expres- 
sion, that he started to his feet in a moment, 
exclaiming —“ Honor! Honor dear! don’t! 
there’s no need—I did not think you would 
feel it in this way!” 

. “Feel? what should I feel if not for you? 
O Humfrey! don’t say it! you are all that 
is left. me—you cannot be spared!” and as 
he came towards her, she grasped his hand 
and clung to him, needing the support which 
he gave in fear of her fainting. 
' “ Dear Honor, do not take it thus. I am 
yery well now—I dare say I shall be so to the 
last, and there is nothing very terrible to the 
imagination. I am very thankful for both 
the preparation and the absence of suffering. 
Will not you be the same ?” 
-. “ Yes, you,” said Honora, sitting up again, 
and looking up into his sincere, serene face ; 
#1 cannot doubt that even this is wel for 
‘you, but it is all selfishness—just as I was 
beginning to feel what you are to me.” 
Humfrey’s face lighted up suddenly. 
“Then, Honor,” he said, evidently using 
strong restraint upon his voice, “ you could 
have listened to me now.” 

She bowed her head—the tears were drop- 
ping very fast. 

“Thank God!” he said, as again he leant 
back in his chair; and when she raised her 
eyes again, he sat with his hands clasped, and 
t look of heavenly felicity on his face, raised 
upwards. 

- "0 Humfrey! how thoughtlessly I have 
trifled away all that might have been the 
happiness of your life!” 

“ “You never trifled with me,” he said. 
“You have always dealt honestly and 
straightforwardly, and it is best as it is, 
Had we been together all this time, the part- 
ing might have been much harder. I am 
glad there are so few near ties to break.” 

* Don’t say so! you, loved by every one, 
the tower of strength to all that is good!” 

“Hush, hush! nonsense, Honor!” said he, 
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kindly. “Ithink I have tried,” he went on, 
gravely, “not to fall behind the duties of my 
station; but that would be a bad depen- 
dence, were there not something else to look 
to. As to missing me, the world did very 
well without me before I was born ; it will do 
as well when I am gone; and as to you, my 
poor Honor, we have been very little together 
of late.” 

“T had you to lean on.” 

“Lean on something stronger,” he said; 
and as she could not govern her bitter weep- 
ing, he went on—* Ah! I am the selfish one 
now, to be glad of what must make it the 
worse for you; but if one thing were wanting 
to make me happy, it was to know that at 
last you cared for me.” 

“T should be a wretch not todo so, So 
many years of patience and forbearance !— 
Nobody could be like you.” 

“TI don’t see that,” said Humfrey, simply. 
“ While you continued the same, I could not 
well turn my mind to any one else, and I 
always knew I was much too loutish for you.” 

“Now, Humfrey!—” 

“ Yes, there is no use in dwelling on this,” 
he said, quietly. “The reason I asked you 
to be kind enough to come here, is that I do 
not think it well to be far from home under 
the circumstances. There, don’t look fright- 
ened—they say it may very possibly not come 
for several months or a year. I hope to have 
time to put things a little in order for you, 
and that is one reason I wished to see you. I 
thought I could make the beginning easier to 
you.” 

But Honora was far too much shaken for 
such a turn to the conversation; she would 
not mortify him, but she could neither listen 
nor understand. He, who was so full of stal- 
wart force, a doomed man, yet calm and 
happy under his sentence; he, only discov- 
ered to be so fondly loved in time to give 
poignancy to the parting, and yet rejoicing 
himself in the poor, tardy affection that had 
answered his manly constancy too late! His 
very calmness and stillness cut her to the 
heart, and after some ineffectual attempts to 
recover herself, she was forced to take refuge 
in her own room. Weeping, praying, walk- 
ing restlessly about, she remained there till 
luncheon time, when Humfrey himself came 
up to knock at her door. 

“ Honor dear!” he said, “come down—try 
to throw it off—Saville does not wish his wife 
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to be made aware of it while she is here, lest 
she should be nervous. You must not betray 
me—and indeed there is no reason for being 
overcome. Nothing vexes me but seeing 
you so. Let us enjoy your visit, pray.” 

~ To be commanded to bear up by a strong, 
manly character so much loved and trusted 
was perhaps the chief support she could re- 
ceive; she felt that she must act composure, 
and coming down in obedience to her cousin, 
she found the power of doing so. Nay, as 
she saw him so completely the bright hos- 
pitable host, talking to Mrs. Saville about her 
poultry, and carrying on quiet jokes with Mr. 
Saville, she found herself drawn away from 
the morning’s conversation, or remembering 
it like a dream that had passed away. 

They all went out together, and he was 
apparently as much interested in his young 
wheat as ever, and even more anxious to 
make her look at and appreciate crops and 
cattle, speaking about them in his hearty, 
simple way, as if his pleasure in them was not 
now flagging, perhaps because it had never 
been excessive. He had always sat loose to 
them, and thus they could please and occupy 
him even when the touch of the iron hand had 
made itself felt. 

And again she saw him engrossed in ar- 
ranging some petty matter of business for one 
of the poor people ; and when they had wan- 
dered down to the gate, pelting the turn-out 
of the boys’ school with a pocket full of apples 
that he said he had taken up while in confer- 
ence with the housekeeper, laughing and 
speaking merrily as the varlets touched their 
caps to him, and always turning to her for 
sympathy in his pleasures of success or of 
good-nature, as though her visit were thor- 
ough enjoyment to him. 

And so it almost was to her. The influ- 
ence of the dear old scenes was something, 
and his cheeriness was a great deal more; 
the peaceful present was not harassed or dis- 
turbed, and the foreboding, on which she 
might not dwell, made it the more precious. 
That slow wandering about the farm and 
village, and the desultory remarks, the old 
pleasant reminiscences, the inquiries and re- 
plies about the villagers and neighbors had'a 
quiet charm about them, as free and happy 
as when, youth and child, they had frisked 
through the same paths; nay, the old scenes 
so brought back the old habits that she found 
herself'discoursing to him in her former eager 
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fashion upon the last historical character who 
had bitten her fancy. 

“My old way,” she said, catching herself 
up; “ dinning all this into your ears as usual, 
when you don’t care.” 

“Don’t I,” said Humphrey, with his sin; 
cere face turned on her in all its sweetness. 
“Perhaps I never showed you how much, 
Honor, and I beg your pardon, but I would 
not have been without it!” 

The Savilles came up, while Honor’s saa 
was brimful at this compliment, and then it 
was all commonplace again, except for that 
sunset light, that rich radiance of the sinking 
sun, that seemed unconsciously to pervade au 
Humfrey’s cheerfulness, and to give his mirth 
and playfulness a solid happiness. 

Neighbors came to dinner, and the evening 
was not unlike the last, quite as free fro 
gloom, and Mr. Charlecote as bright as ever, 
evidently taking his full share in county busi- 
ness, and giviig his mind to it. Only Honor 
noted that he quietly avoided an invitation t6 
a very gay party which was proposed; and a 
squire friend seemed rather vexed with hin 
for not taking part in some new and expen- 
sive experiment in farming, and asked incred- 
ulously whether it were true that he wished 
to let a farm that he had kept for severas 
years in his own hands. Humfrey agreed 
that it was so, and said something further 
of wishing to come to terms quickly. She 
guessed this was for her sake, when she 
thought all this over in her bedroom. 

Such was‘ the effect of his calmness that if 
had not been a day of agitation. There wag 
more peace than tumult i in her mind as shé 
lay down to rest, sad, but not analyzing he? 
sadness, and lulled by the present into put, 
ting aside the future. So she slept quietly, 
and awoke with a weight at her heart, but 
softened and sustained by reverent awe and 
obedience towards her cousin, 

When they*met, he scanned her looks with 
a bright, tender glance, and smiled commen+ 
dation when he detected no air of sleepless- 
ness, He talked and moved as though his 
secret were one of untold bliss, and this wag 
not far from the truth, for when, after break- 
fast, he asked her for another interview in 
the study, they were no sooner alone than hé 
rubbed’ his hands together with satisfactidn, 
saying—* So, Honor, you could have had me 
after all!” looking at her with a broad, uns, 
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“O Humfrey!” 

“Don’t say it if you don’t like it; but you 
can’t guess the pleasure it gave me. I could 
hardly tell at first what was making me s0 
happy wher I awoke this morning.” 

“T can’t see how it should,” said Honor, 
her eyes swimming with tears, “ never to have 
met with any gratitude for—I have used you 
too ill—never valued, scarcely even believed 
in’ what you lavished on poor silly me—and 
now, when all is too late, you are glad—” 

* Glad! of course I am,” returned Hum- 
frey ; “I never wished to obtrude my feelings 
on you after I knew how it stood with you. 
It would have been ashame. Your choice 
went far above me. For the rest, if to find 
you disposed towards me at the last makes 
me so happy,” and he looked at her again 
with beaming affection, “how could I have 
borne to leave you if all had been as I wished ? 
No, no; it is best as it is. You-lose nothing 
iw position, and you are free to begin the world 
again, not knocked down or crushed.” 

“Don’t talk so, Humfrey! It is breaking 
my heart to think that I might have been 
making you happy all this time.” 

“ Heaven did not will it so,” said Humfrey, 
reverently, “and it might not have proved 
what we fancy. You might not have found 
. such a clodhopper all you wanted, and my 
stupidity might have vexed you, though now 
you fancy otherwise. And I have had a very 
happy life—indeed I have, Honor; I never 
knew the time when I could not say with all 
my heart, ‘The lot is fallen unto me in a 
fair ground, yea, I have a goodly heritage.’ 
Everybody and every thing, you and all the 
rest, have been very kind and friendly, and I 
have never wanted for happiness. It has 
been all right. You could fulfil your duty as 
a daughter undividedly, and now I trust those 
children will be your object and comfort— 
only, Honor, not your idols. Perhaps it was 
jealousy, but I have sometimes fancied that 
your tendency with their father—” 

“Oh! how often I must have given you 
pain.” 

“JT do not mean that, but, as I say, perhaps 
I was no fair judge. One thing is well, the 
relations will be much less likely to take them 
from you when. you are living here.” 

She held up her hands in deprecation. 

“Honor, dear,” he said, pleadingly, yet 
with authority, “pray let me talk to you. 
There are things which I wish very much to 
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say; indeed, without which, I could hardly 
have asked this indulgence. It is for your 
own sake, and that of the place and people.” 

“ Poor place, poor people.” 

He sighed, but then turned his smiling 
countenance towards her again. “No one 
else can care for it or them as you do, Honor, 
Our ‘ goodly heritage ’—it was so when I had 
it from my father, and I don’t think it has 
worsened under my charge, and I want you 
to do your duty by it, Honor, and hand it on 
the same whoever may come after.” 

“For your sake, Humfrey—even if I did 
not love it. But—” 

“Yes, it is a duty,” proceeded Humfrey, 
gravely. “It may seem but a bit of earth 
after all, but the owner of a property has a 
duty to let it do its share in producing food, 
or maybe in making the number of pleasant 
things not less. I mean it is as much my 
office to keep my trees and woods fuir to 
look at, as it is not to let my land lie waste.” 

She had recovered a good deal while he 
was moralizing, and became interested, “I 
did not suspect you of the poetical view, 
Humfrey,” she said. 

“It is plain sense, I think,” he said; “ that 
to grub up a fine tree, or a pretty bit of copse 
without fair reason, only out of eagerness for 
gain, is a bit of selfishness. But mind, Hon- 
or, you must not go and be romantic. You 
must have the timber marked when the trees 
are injuring each other.” 

“ Ah! I’ve often done it with you.” 

“T wish you would come out with me to- 
day. I’m going to the outwood, I could 
show you.” 

She agreed readily, almost forgetting the 
wherefore. 

“And above all, Honor, you must not be 
romantic about wages! It is not right by 
other proprietors, nor by the people them- 
selves. No one is ever the better for a fancy 
price for his labor.” 

She could almost have smiled; he was at 
once so well pleased, that she and his “ goodly 
heritage” should belong to each other, so 
confident in her love and good intentions to- 
wards it, and so doubtful of her discretion and 
management. She promised with all her 


heart to do her utmost to fulfil his wishes. 

“ After all,” he said, thoughtfully, “ the best 
thing for the place—ay, and for you and every 
one, would be for you to marry; but there’s 
little chance of that, I suppose, and it is of no 
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use to distress you by mentioning it. I’ve 
been trying to put out of my hands things 
that I don’t think you will be able to manage, 
but [ should like you to keep up the home 
farm, and you may pretty well trust to Brooks. 
I dare say he will take his own way; but if you 
keep a reasonable check on him, he will do 
very well by you. He is as honest as the 
day, and very intelligent. I don’t know that 
any one could do better for you.” 

“Oh, yes! I will mind all he tells me.” 

“Don’t show that you mind him, That is 
the way to spoil him. Poor fellow, he has 
been a good servant to me, and so have they 
all. It isa thing to be very thankful for to 
have had such a set of good servants.” 

Honora thought, but did not say that they 
could not help being good with such a mas- 
ter. 

He went on to tell her that he had made 
Mr. Saville his executor. Mr. Saville had 
been for many years before leaving Oxford 
bursar of his college, and was a thorough 
man of business, whom Humfrey had fixed 
upon as the person best qualified to be an 
adviser and assistant to Honora; and he only 
wished to know whether she wished for any 
other selection; but this was nearly overpow- 
ering her again; for since her father’s death, 
she had leant on no one but Humfrey him- 
self. 

One thing more he had to say. “You 
know, Honor, this place will be entirely your 
own. You and I seem to be the last of the 
Charlecotes, and even if we were not, there is 
no entail. You may found orphan asylums 
with it, or leave it to poor Sandbrook’s chil- 
dren, just as you please.” 

“Oh, I could not do that,” cried Honor, 
with a sudden revulsion. Love them as she 
might, Owen Sandbrook’s children must not 
step into Humfrey Charlecote’s place. “ And, 
besides,” she added, “I want my little Owen 
to be a clergyman; I think he can be what 
his father missed.” 

“ Well, you can do exactly as you think fit. 
Only what I wanted to tell you is, that there 
may be another branch, elder than our own. 
Not that this need make the least difference, 
for the Holt is legally ours. It seems that 
our great grandfather had an elder son—a 
wild sort of fellow—the old people used to 
tell stories of him. He went on, in short, till 
he was disinherited, and went off to America. 
What become of him afterwards I never could 


make out, but I have sometimes questioned 
how I should receive any of his heirs if they 
should turn up some day. Mind you, you 
need not have the slightest scruple in holding 
your own. It was made over to my grand- 
father by will, as I have made it sure for you; 
but Ido think that when you come to think 
how to dispose of it, the possibility of the ex 
istence of these Charlecotes might be taken 
into consideration.” 

“ Yankee Charlecotes,” she said. ' 

“Never mind ; most likely nothing of the 
kind will ever come in your way, and they 
have not the slightest claim on you. I only 
threw it out, because I thought it right just 
to speak of it.” 

After this commencement, Humfrey, on 
this and the ensuing days made it his busi- 
ness to make his cousin acquainted with the 
details of the management of the estate. 
He took such pleasure in doing so, and was 
so anxious she should comprehend, that she 
was forced to give her whole attention, and 
putting all else aside, was tranquilly happy in 
thus gratifying him. Those orderly ranges 
of conscientious accounts were no small testi- 
mony to the steady, earnest manner in which 
Humfrey had set himself to his duty from lis 
early youth, and to a degree they were his 
honest pride too—he liked to show how good 
years had made up for bad years, and there 
was a tenderness in the way he patted their 
red leather backs to make them even on thei. 
shelves, as if they had been good friends to 
him. No, they must not run into confusion. ‘ 

The farms and the cottages—the friends 
ly terms of his intercourse, and his large- 
handed but well-judging almsgiving —all 
revealed to her more of his solid worth, and 
the simplicity that regarded all as the 
merest duty touched her more than all 
Many a time did she think of the royal Nor- 
wegian brothers, one of whom went to tie a 
knot in the willows on the banks of the Jor- 
dan, while the other remained at home to be 
the blessing of his people, and from her 
broken idol wanderer, she turned to worship 
her steadfast worker at home, as far as his 
humility and homeliness made it possible, 
and valued each hour with him as if each 
moment were of diamond price. And he 
was so calmly happy, that there was no 
grieving in his presence. It had been a se- 
rene life of simple fulfilment of duty, going 





ever higher, and branching wider, as a good 
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man’s standard gradually rises the longer he 
lives, the one great disappointment had been 
borne without sourness or repining, and the 
affections, deprived of the home channel, had 
spread in a beneficent flood, and blessed all 
around, So, though, like every sinful son of 
man, sensible of many an error, many an in- 
firmity, still the open loving spirit was child- 
like enough for that blessed sense; for that 
feeling which St. John expresses as “ if our 
heart condemn us not, then have we confidence 
towards God;” confidence in the infinite 
merits that atone for the errors of weakness, 
and occasional wanderings of will; confidence 
that made the hope of a sure and steadfast 
one, and these sentenced weeks a land of 
Beulah, where Honora’s tardy response to his 
constant love, could be greeted and valued 
as the precious fulfilment of long-cherished 
wishes, not dashed aside as giving bitterness 
to his departure. 

The parting was broken by a promise that 
Honora should again meet the Savilles at the 
Holt in the autumn. She assured herself 
that there was no danger before that time, 
and Humfrey spoke cheerfully of looking 
forward to it, and seemed to have so much 
to do, and to be so well equal to doing it, that 
he would not let them be concerned at leav- 


’ jog him alone. 


To worship Humfrey, was an easier thing 
ata distance than when beside him. Honora 
came back to Sandbeach thoroughly restless 
and wretched, reproaching herself with hav- 
ing wasted such constant priceless affection, 
haunted by the constant dread of each morn- 
ing’s post, and longing fervently to be on the 
spot. She had self-command enough not to 
yisit her dejection on the children, but they 
missed both her spirits and her vigilance, and 
were more left to their nurse; and her chief 
solace was in long solitary walks, or in even- 
ing talks with Miss Wells. Kind Miss Wells, 
maybe she guessed how matters stood be- 
tween the two last Charlecotes, but she 
hinted not her suspicions, and was the un- 
wearied recipient of all Honora’s histories, 
of his symptoms, of his cheerfulness, and his 
aolicitude for her. Those talks did her good, 
they set the real Humfrey before her, and 
braced her to strive against weakness and 
despondence. 

And then the thought grew on her, why 
since they were so thoroughly each other's, 
why should they not marry, and be together 





to the last ? Why should he be left to hig 
solitude for this final year? why should their 
meetings be so prudentially chaperoned ? 
Suppose the disease should be lingering, how 
hard it was that.she should be absent, and he 
left to servants! She could well imagine why 
he had not proposed it, he was too unselfish 
to think of exposing her to the shock, or 
making her a widow; but how came she never 
to have thought of it? She stood beyond all 
ordinary rules—she had nothing worldly to 
gain nor to lose by being his wife for these 
few remaining. months—it surely was her 
part, after the way she had treated him, to 
meet him more than half-way, she alone 
could make the proposal—she would—she 
must. And oh! if the doctors should be 
mistaken! So spoke the midnight dream— 
oh! how many times. But what said cool 
morning? Propriety had risen up, grave de- 
corum objecting to what would shock Hum- 
frey, ay, and was making Honor’s cheeks 
tingle. Yes, and there came the question 
whether he would not be more distressed 
than gratified—he who wished to detach him- 
self from all earthly ties—whether he might 
not be pained and displeased at.her thus 
clinging to him—nay, were he even gratified, 
might not emotion and agitation be fatal ? 

Many, many times was all this tossed over 
in Honor’s mind. Often the desperate reso- 
lution was definitively taken, and she had 
seen herself quietly meeting him at dear old 
Hiltonbury church, with his grave sweet eyes 
resting satisfied upon her as his darling. As 
often had the fear of offending him, and the 
instinct of woman’s dignity turned her away 
when her heart was beating high. That 
autumn visit—then she would decide. One 
look as if he wished to retain her, the least 
air of feebleness or depression, and she would 
be determined, even if she had to waive all 
feminine reserves, and set the matter in hand 
herself, She thought Mr. Saville would 
highly approve and assist; and having set- 
tled into this period for her project, she set 
herself in some degree at rest, and moved 
and spoke with so much more of her natural 
ease, that Miss Wells was consoled about her; 
and knew not how entirely heart and soul 
were at Hiltonbury, with such devotion as 
had never even gone to the Backwoods. 

To meet the Savilles at Hiltonbury in the 
autumn. Yes—Nora met Mr. Saville, but 
not as she had intended. By that time the 
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stroke had faHen, just as she had become 
habituated. to the expectation, just as her 
promised visit had assumed a degree of prox- 
imity, and her heart was beating at the pros- 
pect of the results. 

Humfrey had been scarcely ailing all the 
summer, he had gone about his occupations 
with his usual cheerfulness, and had taken 
part in all the village festivals as sunnily as 
ever. Only close observers could have no- 
ticed a slackness towards new undertakings, a 
gradual putting off of old ones, a training of 
those dependent on his counsel, to go alone, 
a preference for being alone in the evening, 
a greater habit of stillness and contemplation. 

September had come, and he had merrily 
set off two happy boy-sportsmen with the 
keeper, seeing them over the first field him- 
self, and leaning against the gate, as he sent 
them away in convulsions of laughing at his 
droll auguries. The second was a Sunday, a 
lovely day of clear, deep blue sky, and rich 
sunshine laughing upon the summer wealth 
of harvest fields—part fallen before the hand 
of the reaper, part waving in their ripe, glow- 
ing beauty, to which he loved to liken Ho- 
nora’s hair—part in noble redundant shocks of 
corn in full season. Brooks used afterwards 
to tell how he overtook the squire slowly 
strolling to church on that beauteous summer 
morning, and how he paused to remark on 
the glory of the harvest, and to add, “Keep 
the big barn clear, Brooks—let us have all the 
women and children in for the supper this 
time—and I say—send the spotted heifer 
down to-morrow to old Boycotts, instead of 
his cow that died. With such a crop as this, 
one can stand something. And,” said Brooks, 
“Thank God for it! was as plain written on 
his face as ever I saw!” 

It was the first Sunday in the month, and 
there was full service. Hiltonbury church 
had one of those old-fashioned altar-rails 
which form three sides of a square, and where 
it was the custom that at the words “ Draw 
near with faith,” the earliest communicants 
should advance to the rail and remain till 
their place was wanted by others, and that 
the last should not return to their seats till 
the service was concluded. Mr. Charlecote 
had for many years been always the first par- 
ishioner to walk slowly up the matted aisle, 
and kneel beside the wall, under the cum- 
brous old tables of commandments. There, 





on this day, he knelt: as usual, and harvest 
labors tending to thin the number of com+ 
municants, the same who came up first ‘ree 
mained to the end, joined their voices in the 
Eucharistic Lord’s Prayer and Angelic Hymn) 
and bowed their heads at the blessing of the 
peace that passeth all understanding. i 

It was not tifl the rest had risen and were 
moving away, that the vicar and his clerk re- 
marked, that the squire liad not risen. Ant 
other look, and it was plain that he had sunk 
somewhat forward on his folded arms, and 
was only supported by the rail and the wall. 
The vicar hastily summoned the village doo+ 
tor, who had not yet left the church. They 
lifted him, and laid him along on the cushioned 
step where he had been kneeling, but motion 
and breath were gone, the strong arms were 
helpless, and the color had left the open faces 
Taken at once from the heavenly feast on 
earth to the glory above, could this be called 
sudden death ? 

There he lay on the altar step, with hands 
crossed on his breast, and perfectly blessed 
repose on his manly countenance, sweetened 
and ennobled in its stillness, and in every 
lineament bearing the impress of that holy 
spirit of love who had made it a meet temple, 

What an unpremeditated lying in state was 
that! as by ones and twos, beneath the clergy- 
man’s eye, the villagers stole in with slowly; 
heavily falling tread to gaze in silent awe on 
their best friend, some sobbing and weepmg 
beyond control, others with grave, almost 
stolid tranquillity, or the murmured “ He wag 
a gentleman,” which in a poor man’s mouth 
means “he was a just man and patient, the 
friend of the weak and poor.” His, farmers 
and his own laborers put their shoulders to 
bear him once more to his own house, beri 
his half-gathered crops— 

“ The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 


But the voice of the weeper | 
Wails manhood in glory.” 


No, bewail him not. It was glory, indeed, 
but the glory of early autumn, the garnering 
of the shock of corn in full season. It was 
well done of the vicar that a few long, full 
grained ears of wheat were all that was Init 
upon his breast in his coffin, 

There Honora saw them. The vicar, Mr, 
Henderson, had written to her at once, as 
Humfrey had long ago charged him to do, 
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enclosing a letter that he had left with him 
for the purpose, a tender, soothing farewell, 
and an avowal such as he could never have 
spoken of the blessing that his attachment to 
her had been, in drawing his mind from the 
narrowness to which he might have been lia- 
ble, and in elevating the tone of his views 
and opinions. 

She knew what he meant—it was what he 
had caught from her youthful enthusiasm, 
second-hand from Owen Sandbrook. Oh! 
what vivid, vigorous truth not to have been 
weakened in the transit through two such na- 
tures, but to have done its work in the strong, 
practical mind able and candid enough to 
adopt it even so filtered ! 

There were a few words of affectionate 
commendation of his people and his land 
into her keeping, and a parting blessing; and, 
lastly, written as a postscript—with a blot as 
if it had been written with hesitation—* Lit- 
tle children, keep yourselves from idols!” 

It was not bitter weeping. It was rather 
the sense of utter vacancy and hopelessness, 
with but one fixed purpose—that she would 
see his face again, and be the nearest tohim 
when he was laid in the grave. She hastily 
wrote to the housekeeper and to the clergy- 
man that she was coming, and Miss Wells’ 
kind opposition only gave her just wilfulness 
and determination enough to keep her er 
from sinking. 

So she travelled alone, and came to Hil- 
tonbury in the sunset, as the “last long 
wains” were slowly bearing their loads of 
wheat into the farmyard, the wagoners 
walking dejectedly beside them. Mr. Saville 
had come before her, and was at the door to 
receive her. She could not very well bear 
with the presence of any one, nor the talk of 
coldblooded arrangements. It seemed to 
keep away the dreamy living with Humfrey, 
and was far more dreary than the feeling of 
desolateness, and when they treated her as 





mistress of the house that was too intolerable, 
And yet it was worth something, too, to be 
the one to authorize that harvest supper in 
the big barn, in the confidence that it would 
be any thing but revelry. Every one felt 
that the day was indeed a harvest home. 

The funeral, according to his expressed 
wishes, was like those of the farmers of the 
parish; the coffin borne by his own laborers 
in their white, round frocks; and the laborers 
were the expected guests for whom provision 
was made, but far and wide from all the coun- 
try round, though harvest was at the height, 
came farmers and squires, poor men and rich, 
from the peer and county member down to 
the poor travelling hawker—all had met the 
sunny sympathy of that smile, all had been 
aided and befriended, all felt as if a prop, a 
castle of strength were gone. 

Charlecotes innumerable rested in the chane 
cel, and the last heir of the line was laid be- 
neath the same flag where he had been placed 
on that last Sunday, the spot where Honor 
might kneel for many more, meeting him in 
spirit at the feast, and looking to the time 
when the cry should be “ Put ye in the sickle, 
for the harvest is come.” 

But ere she could look in thorough hope 
for that time, another page of Honor’s life 
must be turned, and an alloy, as yet unknown 
to herself, must be purged from her heart. 
The last gleam of her youthful sunshine had 
faded with Humfrey ; but youth is but a frac. 
tion of human existence, and there were fur- 
ther phases to be gone through and lessons 
to be learnt; although she was feeling as if 
all were over with her in this world, and nei- 
ther hope, love, nor protection were left her, 
nor any interest save cherishing Humfrey 
Charlecote’s memory, as she sat designing the 
brass tablet which was to record his name 
and age in old English illuminated letters, 
surrounded by a border of ears of corn and 
grapes. 





SABBATH BELLS. 


The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 
Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 
Of one who from the far-off hills proclaims 
Tidings of good to Zion. 

—Charles Lamb. 





THE ADVENT. 


Messiah comes !—Let furious discord cease ; 

Be peace on earth before the Prince of Peace ! 

Disease and anguish feel His blest control, 

And howling fiends release the tortured soul ! 

The beams of gladness hell’s dark caves illume, 

And mercy broods above the distant gloom. 
—Bishop Heber. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
TROLLOPE’S WEST INDIES.* | 

Tr is a great thing that the author of a 
book should be clever. It is a great thing for 
the reader, and a great thing for the author 
himself, Mr. Trollope seems to us to be more 
accurately described by the word “clever” 
than perhaps any other living English writer ; 
and his cleverness tells both in our and in his 
behalf when he takes so unpromising a sub- 
ject as the West Indies. Every thing in a 
book written about so forlorn and insipid a 
part of the civilized world must depend on 
the writer ; and Mr. Trollope has shown him- 
self equal to the task of making the narrative 
of a tour in the West Indies very amusing 
and very instructive. We are glad to say 
that he respects himself far too mych to en- 
liven the story of his travels with small jokes 
and galvanized fun, The amusement he af- 
fords us lies in his clear, racy, vigorous de- 
scriptions of the men and things with which 
he came in contact. To most English readers 
this volume will be like a new discovery of 
the West Indies. Hitherto, they have been 
mere names of hot places peopled with the 
ghosts of ruined planters and lazy niggers. 
Mr. Trollope has made us acquainted, for the 
first time, with them and their inhabitants. 
We do not, indeed, feel at the end of his book 
that we care to know more about the West 
Indies. They are desolate, broiling places, 
with bad society and insecure means of earn- 
ing a subsistence. But as a great part of 
them belong to England, and are inhabited 
by Englishmen, and as they have been made 
the scene of an interesting experiment in the 
sight of the present generation, it is worth 
while to gain a general conception of their 
condition and prospects. Mr. T. gives us ex- 
actly what we want, and he gives it us ina 
shape which we cannot praise too highly. His 
travels show the same cleverness as his novels, 
but the cleverness is tempered by the practi- 
cal sense which he brings to bear on the dis- 
cussion of matters of real life. His portraits 
of West Indians and their homes are not 
quite so brilliantly executed as those of the 
Signora and Mr. Slope, but then they wear in 
a much greater degree the appearance of pos- 
sible truth. 

Mr. Trollope devotes a larger space to Ja- 


* The West Indies and the Spanish Main. 
Anthony Trollope. 
1859. 
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maica than to any other island or settlement. 

It has so long been an English colony, its re-. 

cent history has occupied so much attention, 

and the whole set of questions that have to 

be solved for the West Indies are exhibited 

for investigation there so clearly and on so 

extensive a scale, that it deserves the pre- 

eminence. Mf. Trollope uses Jamaica as a 
ground on which to sketch the characters and 

present condition of the different races of the 

islands. To understand these races and their 
mutual relations is really to understand the 
West Indies. That the soil would produce 
supplies of all tropical produce which, as coms 
pared with the present amount of the world’s 
consumption, may be called inexhaustible, is 
known to all men. But how are these sup- 
plies to be produced? White men cannot 
work under an equatorial sun, and black men, 
without white men to guard them, fall inte 
the helpless anarchy of Hayti. Once the 
white men made the black men work, but now 
that is over, and the white men have to look 
on at the black men sleeping in idleness, 
Between them, however, comes the colored 
man, and it is he who, as Mr. Trollope thinks, 
is master of the future. Mr. Trollope wisely 
occupies nearly a quarter of his volume in 
giving graphic sketches of the negro, the 
Creole, and the mulatto, and we venture to 
recommend all readers of the book to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with these 
preliminary chapters. For they are the key 
to the whole work. Different settlements are 
really nothing more than different combinay 
tions of black men, white men, and half. 
castes; and although Mr. Trollope’s skill in 
writing makes his accounts of successive 
hotels, mountain ascents, voyages, and jour- 
neyings amusing enough, yet all these are but 
a variety of trimmings round the same sub- 
stantial joint. The heavy reality in the 
middle is always the relative arrangement of 
the ruling and subordinate races. 

About the negro, Mr. Trollope takes some 
credit for telling the truth. He boasts to 
speak of this man and brother without malice 
or extenuation. An ideal negro has been the 
pet creation of pious and philanthropic circles 
—gentle, loving, religious, and intelilgent— 
eccentric, perhaps, and not very industrious, 
but with fine feeling and a disposition to im- 
prove. Mr. Trollope found the actual nigger 
a different sort of animal, ‘The black man in 
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the West Indies is a complete anomaly, He 
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has no country of his own, he has no language 
of his own, he has no pride of race. To be 
called a nigger is the worst reproach he can 
undergo, and so far is he from wishing to cast 
in his lot with his African brethren that he 
will not eat or drink or walk with a new im- 
migrant from the land of his ancestors. 
Physically he is capable of the hardest bodily 
work, but his fatal content keeps him in sen- 
sual idleness. Mr. Trollope studied him 
closely, and writes of him thus :— 


“He despises himself thoroughly, and would 

poet be content to starve for a month if 
e could appear as a white man for a day; 

but yet he delights in signs of respect paid to 
him, black man as he is, and is always think- 
ing of his own dignity. If you want to win 
his heart for an hour, call him a gentleman ; 
but if you want to reduce him to a despairing 
obedience; tell him that he is a filthy nigger, 
assure him that his father and mother had 
tails like monkeys, and forbid him to think 
that he can have a soul like a white man. 
Among the West Indies one may frequently 
see either course adopted towards them by 
their unreasoning, ascendant masters. 

“JT do not think that education has as yet 
done much for the black man in the western 
world. He can always observe, and often 
read; but he can seldom reason. I do not 
mean to assert that he is absolutely without 
mental power, as a calf is. He does draw 
conclusions, but he carries them only a short 
way. I think that he seldom understands the 
purpose of industry, the objects of truth, or 
the results of honesty. He is not always idle, 
perhaps not always false, certainly not always 
a thief; but his motives are the fear of im- 
mediate punishment, or hopes of immediate 
reward. He fears that and hopes that only. 
Certain virtues he copies, because they are the 
virtues of a white man. The white man is 
the god present to his eye, and he believes in 
him—believes in him with a qualified faith, 
and imitates him with a qualified constancy.” 

As to the negro’s piety, Mr. Trollope re- 
marks that he knows the negro loves the 
Bible—loves it as the Roman Catholic girl 
loves the doll of a Madonna which she dresses 
with muslin and ribbons; but he “ ventures 
to state that the very first meaning of the 
common terms of Christian teaching does not 
often reach the negro’s mind—even the minds 
of those among them who are enthusiastically 
religious.” As to the negro’s affectionateness 
he says—* I do not deny their family attach- 
ments, but it is the attachment of a dog. 
Affection and fidelity are things of custom 
only with them.” When, however, it is only 
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his minor good qualities that are spoken of 
Mr. Trollope finds much to like in him. 
“ There is much,” he says, “ that is prepossess- 
ing in the ordinary good-humor of the negro, 
and much also that is picturesque in his 
tastes.” The women especially astonished 
Mr. Trollope’s practised eye by their skill in 
dressmaking, and the remarkably neat fit of 
their boddices. And they go through a great 
deal to be fine. It appears to be a custom 
for two female friends to agree that they shall 
have.a very smart dress, a parasol and gloves, 
all of virgin white, between them, and that 
one of them shall wear these things one Sun- 
day and the other the next Sunday, while her 
colleague shall personate the maid of this 
grand lady and carry her mistress’ Bible on 
her head. The curiously irrational way in 
which the negroes try to maintain their dig- 
nity has long been the laughing-stock of their 
white observers, and Mr. Trollope concludes 
his chapter on black men with an amusing 
story to illustrate it :— 


“T was ina shoemaker’s shop at St. Thomas, 
buying a pair of boots, when a negro entered 
quickly, and in a loud voice said he wanted a 
pair of pumps. He was a laboring man fresh 
from his labor. He had on an old hat—what 
in Ireland men would call a caubeen; he was 
in his shirt-sleeves, and was barefooted. As 
the only shopman was looking for my boots, 
he was not attended to at the moment. 

“*Want a pair of pumps—directerly,’ he 
roared out in a very dictatorial voice. 

“*Sit down for a moment,’ said the shop- 
man, ‘and I will attend to you.’ 

“He did sit down, but did so in the oddest 
fashion. He dropped himself suddenly into 
a chair, and at the same moment rapidly 
raised his legs from the ground; and as he 
did so fastened his hands across them just 
below his knees, so as to keep his feet sus- 
pended from his arms. This he contrived to 
do in such a manner that the moment his 
body reached the chair his feet left the 
ground. I looked on in amazement, thinking 
he was mad. 

“* Give I a bit of carpet,’ he screamed out; 
- holding up his feet, but with much diffi- 
culty. 

“* Yes, yes,’ said the shopman, still search- 
ing for the boots, 

“Give Ia bit of carpet—directerly, he 
again exclaimed. The seat of the chair was 
very narrow, and the back was straight, and 
the position was not easy, as my reader wil. 
ascertain if he attempt it. He was hali- 


choked with anger and discomfort. 
“The shopman gave him a bit of carpet. 
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Most men and women will remember that 
such bits of carpet are common in shoemak- 
ers’ shops. They are supplied, I believe, in 
order that those who are delicate should not 
soil their stockings on the floor. 

“The gentleman in search of the pumps 
had seen that people of dignity were supplied 
with such luxuries, and resolved to have his 
value for his money; but, as he had on hei- 
ther shoes nor stockings, the little bit of car- 
pet was hardly necessary for his material 
comfort.” 


The white men of Jamaica are the true 
aristocracy of the West Indies. They are by 
descent and tradition the highest and the 
most completely English of all the English 
inhabitants of the islands. “A Jamaica 
planter,” says Mr. Trollope, “ has so many of 
the characteristics of an English country gen- 
tleman, that he does not strike an English- 
man as a strange being. He has his pedi- 
gree, and his family house, and his domain 
around him. He shoots, fishes, and is in the 
commission of the peace.” But now his 
palmy days are over, and of all the ruin that 
has come on the West Indies, the ruin of Ja- 
maica is the greatest. Half the sugar estates, 
and more than half the coffee plantations, 
have gone back into a state of bush, and the 
planter cannot really screw up his mind to 
realize his position and face its consequences. 
It is perfectly impossible that the Jamaica 
planter, with the present arrangement of the 
population, should grow sugar to compete 
with the slave-grown sugar of Cuba. His 
capital is gone, and his labor is gone, and he 
cannot hold up his head against the capitalist 
owner of slaves in Cuba. He has, however, 
two resources. He might turn his attention 
to those products of the island which require 
scarcely any labor to bring to market. He 
might supply Europe with logwood, mahog- 
any, pimento, and ginger. Or he might set 
himself energetically to import new laborers. 
Coolies and Chinese might repay the capital 
invested in their transport, and not only work 
themselves, but force the negro to work also. 
But the energy of the planter does not seem 
great enough for him to turn into new paths. 
He has been brought up to grow sugar, and 
if he does not grow sugar he will not grow 
any thing. He cannot bring himself to work 
very heartily in introducing more dark-skinned 
men into the island. He, in fact, feels that 


he is being supplanted by men of a race which 
he despises; and the social contest in which 
he endeavors, with increasing ineffectualness, 
to snub and depress the colored man, absorbs 
and paralyzes him. He feels the negro and 
the half-caste treading on his heels. “ When 
the old planter sits on the magisterial bench 
a colored man sits beside him, one probably 
on each side of him. At road sessions he 
cannot carry out his little project because the 
colored men outvote him. The old planter 
scorns the House of Assembly, and a colored 
man is chosen who votes away the white man’s 
taxes.” Even in days when Jamaica was 
prosperous, when great fortunes were made 
and spent there, and when every man had the 
fullest power to do what he pleased with his 
nigger, the Jamaica planter used to speak of 
England as “home,” and think the island 
that made him rich a strange country to him. 
Now that he is not only far from home but 
poor, he is less than ever attached to his place 
of residence, and he only protracts his stay 
there in gloom, anger, and despondency, be- 
cause he cannot help it. 

There are seventy thousand colored men in 
Jamaica to fifteen thousand whites; and these 
colored men, although not equal to the blacks 
in bodily strength, or to the whites in intelli- 
gence, are yet able to labor under a tropical 
sky as whites cannot do, and to enter on oc- 
cupations requiring thought beyond the ca- 
pacities of the black man. They are begin- 
ning to thrive. They practice as statesmen, 
as lawyers, and as doctors in the colony. 
They fully hold their own in the legislative 
body. They have forced themselves to such 
a position that they are now seen at the table 
of the governor and at public balls. Ofcourse 
the social battle they have still to fight is a 
very fierce one; but they do now fight it, and 
do not acquiesce in a position of passive ex- 
clusion. They are hated by the negroes and 
by the whites—by the negro, who thinks 
them too near himself to be worthy of any 
respect, and by the white man, who thinks 
them tainted and accursed. Naturally enough 
the brunt of the battle lies where woman 
meets woman. The white ladies cannot bring 
themselves to meet mulatto ladies with the 
outward equanimity which the white men at- 
tain who come across colored men every day 
in political or professional life. “These crea- 





tures marry now,” was the remark made to 
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Mr. Trollope by a lady who wished to express 
the height of audacity to which colored wo- 
men had arrived. In the good old days they 
were thankful to be mistresses, but they pre- 
sume to wish their children to be legitimate. 
There is bitter hatred felt towards the colored 
race, and it is of no use to deny it; and the 
feeling is one which was inevitable. Mr. 
Trollope says, most justly, that nothing can 
oe more shallow than the superiority of gen- 
erous feeling affected by those who meet a 
caance mulatto or negro in England, over 
those who shrink from close association with 
inferior races in a country where the question 
of blood is brought home to every family :— 


“Tt is singular, however, how little all this 
is understood in England. There it is con- 
ceived that white men and colored men, white 
.adies and colored ladies, meet together and 
amalgamate without any difference. The 
Duchess of This and Lord That are very happ 
to have at their tables some intelligent ra | 
gentlemen, or even a well-dressed negro, 
though he may not perhaps be very intelli- 
gent. There is some little. excitement in it, 
some change from the common; and per- 
haps also an easy opportunity of practising 
on a small scale those philanthropic views 
which they preach with so much eloquence. 
When one hobnobs over a glass of champagne 
with a dark gentleman, he is in some sort a 
man and a brother. But the duchess and the 
lord think that because the dark gentleman is 
to their taste, he must necessarily be as much 
to the taste of the neighbors among whom he 
has been born and bred; of those who have 
been accustomed to see him from his child- 
hood. 

“There never was a greater mistake. A 
colored man may be a fine prophet in Lon- 
don; but he will be no prophet in Jamaica, 
which is his own country ; no prophet at any 
‘rate among his white neighbors.” 


This all points to the coming, not, perhaps, 
of a political change, but of a social and 
economical one. England may still continue 


to govern her West Indian colonies, but the 
settlements over which she rules will have 
changed their character. The white men are 
not replenished from the home country. The 
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stream of English colonization. has set in’ a 
totally different direction. In Jamaica there 
may soon be a large population of Asiatics as 
well as of Africans, and the old Creole plant- 
ers will be swallowed up, as Mr. Trollope 
prophesies; and he has apparently good 
ground for the prophecy. They and the col- 
ored population will amalgamate, and in the 
colored population there is no point of stop- 
ping. The colored race fades into the black 
race, and in a hundred years there may be 
quite a new distribution of races in Jamaica, 
and a cessation, more or less complete, of the 
sharp distinction between men of different 
blood. 

Jamaica is the most typical and the most 
interesting of our West Indian settlements, 
and what is true of it will probably be true of 
all in some degree. But differences exist 
now, and probably will always exist. British 
Guiana is much the most flourishing of the 
settlements, because it is inhabited by a very 
enterprising race of settlers, who have capi- 
tal and courage enough to adopt the latest 
improvements of science, and who sink large 
sums in importing ships full of immigrants 
from India. Barbadoes, in a much smaller 
way, also gets on pretty well and pays its 
way, because it happens to have a population 
large in proportion to its size. But substan- 
tially, Jamaica is, as we have said, the key to 
all the islands. Mr. Trollope visited all the 
more remarkable of them, and touches off 
their charactezistic features in his pleasant 
and lively manner. For the record of his 
travelling adventures, and for his special ob- 
servations on the different localities, we must 
refer our readers to his book itself, as what 
he says is spoilt unless it is said in his way. 
There is, however, one part of his book which 
is quite distinct from the other, and which 
treats, not of the West Indies, but of Cen- 
tral America. As it is full of interesting 
matter, and gives a clear and succinct account 
of much that has hitherto been stated vaguely 
and confusedly, we shall take another oppor- 
tunity of noticing this portion of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s volume. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE WATCHERS. 

On the evening preceding the day on 
which he was to answer Sir Godfrey’s sum- 
mons at Huntingdon, Abbot Martin was 
closeted until late in the night with the treas- 
urer, in the little stone chamber which that 
functionary occupied in right of his office, and 
where the records of the house were kept. 
Once more he had the accounts of the brother- 
hood laid before him, and spent more time 
and pains than he had hitherto done in en- 
deavoring to master their complicated details, 
and to place in a clearer point of view the 
present state of their revenues and liabilities. 
The employment was not a pleasant one, 
least of all to one of the abbot’s tempera- 
ment; nor were its results satisfactory. But 
he manfully went through his ungenial task ; 
and though at last he laid the rolls aside with 
a heavy sigh, it was partly an expression of 
relief, and he spoke a cheerful word or two 
to his subordinate at parting. 

The night was bright and cold, and feeling 
restless and heated with long sitting and la- 
bor of an unaccustomed kind, the abbot, in- 
stead of seeking his own chamber at once, 
ascended the broad flight of steps which led 
to the river-terrace, and paced slowly along 
its extent, gazing thoughtfully into the moon- 
light that played on the broad stream below. 
The thoughts which now crowded on his heart 
had little to do with the fortunes of Rivelsby. 
He who walked there was no longer the grave 
Benedictine, the ruler of a peaceful house of 
recluses. He lived again amidst the stirring 
scenes of his earlier manhood, when the world 
nad for him all its best still to offer. He did 
not feel the cold breeze that swept up over 
the marshy meadows of the Ouse, or see tlie 
dank mists that rose below him. For him, 
the moon shone on the waters of the Bisagno, 
and the night air came loaded with the per- 
fumes of the south. He was walking once 
more, in spirit, under a trellis of Italian vines, 
and listening to the gentle tones of a voice 
which had long been hushed in its last silence. 
He saw again before him that face of calm 
and gentle beauty, in which the blue Saxon 
eye lighted with its soft radiance all the rich 
hues of southern loveliness; and it seemed to 
him now, as it had seemed before, that its 
glance met his own with a half-conscious 
meaning. The intoxicating dream which 
comes but once in life was on him—in mem- 
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ory—still. It must surely have been so! he 
could not have been self-deceived; though the 
jealous pride of the old Genoese nobility had 
taken alarm at the pretensions of a foreign 
adventurer, who had little besides his sword, 
and had buried her from his sight and his 
search—still, he felt in this hour a stronger 
assurance than ever that Giulia Camaldoni 
loved, or would have loved him. 

He had been so absorbed in his own medi- 
tations, that, still as the night was, he either 
did not hear, or did not notice, the. cautious 
movement of oars upon the river. Nor did 
the closing of the postern-gate, which led 
down from the terrace to the river-entrance 
in the outer wall, reach the abbot’s ear, so 
noiselessly was it effected. But he was 
startled back into a sudden recollection of the 
present, when he saw, as he turned in his 
walk, the figure of one of the brethren appear 
suddenly from the postern steps, and cross 
the terrace rapidly towards the broader flight 
which from a point nearly opposite communi- 
cated with the cloister. The monk, whoever 
he was, turned his head in the direction of 
the abbot as he passed across, stopped for an 
instant, and seemed to hesitate, and then, 
drawing his cowl over his head and quicken- 
ing his steps, disappeared in the quadrangle 
below. The moonlight was so clear and 
strong, and shone so full upon the face as it 
was turned towards the abbot, that in spite 
of the puzzling uniformity of the monastic 
habit, he felt convinced that he had recog- 
nized the gait and the features of the prior. 
His first natural impulse was to stop and 
question him, and his lips actually pronounced 
the name. Not so loud, however, as to make 
it certain that the other heard him ; if he did, 
it had not the effect of recalling him. The 
steps died away in the distance before the 
abbot had fully recovered himself; and it was 
then for the first time that he caught the 
sound of oars upon the water. It was more 
distinct, indeed, than it had been at first, as if 
the rowers, as they got further from the abbey 
walls, cared less to betray their movements. 
Looking from the battlements, he saw dis- 
tinctly a small boat, containing two or three 
persons, come out from the shadow of the 
bank under which it had hitherto kept, and 
make its way down the river. He turned, 
and descended into the quadrangle ; there all 
was still and calm, as became a religious 








house within an hour of midnight. Massive 
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and solemn, some hidden deep in shadow, 
some clothed with light as with a frost-work 
of silver, the fretted pinnacles and stately 
arches reposed under the full moon. So was 
it, perhaps, with the souls that slept within; 
on some, the darkness of unrepented sin, the 
shadow of evil passions, hung with a heavier 
and deeper gloom because of the holy beams 
around them; others, though weather-worn 
and tempest-stricken like those old towers, 
had caught there something of the brightness 
of heaven. 

But the abbot had no time now for such 
reflections. What he had just seen filled his 
mind with a new source of disquiet. It was 
evident that the person, whoever it was, who 
had just entered by the postern-gate, had 
either been absent from the monastery on 
some secret errand, or had been holding 
rendezvous at that late hour with some par- 
ues who wished their visit to pass unobserved. 
He hesitated whether he should proceed at 
once to the chamber where the prior slept at 
the end of the long dormitory, and ascertain, 
if possible, whether his suspicions of the iden- 
tity of the person were correct; and if so, 
whether there might not still be some rea- 
sonable explanation to offer. On considera- 
tion, however, he determined to defer any in- 
quiry of that nature, at all events, until the 
morrow. He glanced once more round the 
vast range of buildings, where all was dark 
and silent, and passed through the archway 
into the smaller court, where lay his own 
apartments. Besides the little lamp which 
burnt continually in his own chamber, and 
the dim gleam from the quarter where the 
sacrist lay, or rather watched, ready to awaken 
the brethren for the midnight office, he saw 
a light also in the room now occupied by his 
guest Waryn Foliot. He had a longing at 
that moment—though he chided himself for 
it as a weakness—for the tones of some kindly 
human voice. He had missed, beyond what 
he himself could have thought possible but 
two months back, the daily companionship of 
the little Giulio, who was still under Gaston’s 
faithful charge at Morton Grange; and Waryn, 
who had been to him almost as a son in his 
boyish days, still retained a hold of the same 
nature on his affections. It might have been 
a weakness in his own character—it might 
have been the freshness of a simple heart— 
but Abbot Martin always felt most happy and 
unrestrained .n tae company of the young. 
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He felt, too, that in Foliot, young as he was, 
he could, if need were, repose a confidence 
which he would hesitate to risk in many of 
his own houscheld. Without any very defi- 
nite purpose, then, he bent his steps at once 
towards Waryn’s chamber. 

Having knocked gently at the door, the 
abbot entered, and found the ocenpant seated 
at a table covered with parchments and ma- 
terials for writing. Waryn rose, and received 
his visitor with a smile in which some natural 
surprise was apparent. 

“What!” said the abbot, “at your studies 
so late, young friend !” 

“T am studying men rather than books, at 
present, father,” replied Waryn, answering 
with some little embarrassment; “I have 
business here which the lord legate has done 
me the grace to put into my hands. These 
letters which you see are of some impor- 
tance,—pardon me that I borrow of the night 
for it.” 

“ William of Ely knows how to choose his 
friends,” said the abbot; “I wish well that 
King Richard had half his discretion in that 
point.” 

“T would he had a score of such. stout 
friends in this realm as the bishop of Ely,” 
said Foliot; “he were a match for all his 
enemies then. But there is false dealing 
everywhere—falsest of all are they of his own 
blood. Have you any suspicion, my gooa 
lord, that the Earl of Morton has any friends 
in this house of Rivelsby ?” 

The abbot started, and hesitated for a mo- 
ment or two before he answered. He be- 
thought himself, almost involuntarily, of what 
he had just witnessed on the river-terrace. 

“ No,” said he at last, “I have no cause to 
think so.” But he spoke with an embarrass- 
ment that could not escape Foliot’s observa- 
tion. 

“Pardon me, my dear lord,” said he, “if I 
seem to wrong your venerable brotherhood 
by such an inquiry, But Prince John will 
leave no stone unturned to overthrow the 
bishop’s power by any means he may; and he 
has abettors in many quarters where they 
should least be looked for. There are those 
who think our gallant King Richard wil. 
scarce return alive from Palestine, and are 
ready to buy them favor at any price with the 
king that shall be. I know there are faults 


in the lord legate; but no man can gainsay 
him as a bold and upright governor, and 
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loyal to the high trust he bears. God forbid 
we should fall under the hands of the Earl of 
Morton !” p 

Certain expressions which the prior had 
let fall in conversation touching the rival 
claims to power on the part of the king’s 
brother and the bishop of Ely, came into the 
abbot’s mind irresistibly; he tried to banish 
the thought as an unworthy one, but still it 
would return. And now, when he was about 
to leave his house—he knew not for how long 
—under the prior’s absolute government, it 
seemed to him like an imperative duty to as- 
certain, if possible, how far he might trust his 
loyalty tothe king. That he bore little good- 
will to himself, as his superior, Abbot Martin 
was well aware; but that was only a personal 
matter, which he was too honestly proud to 
resent; it made him even more careful lest 
he should judge him harshly in the more im- 
portant question. 

“T trust Tam not wont to be suspicious,” 
snid he; “St. Mary forgive me if I wrong any 
man! but yet”—he was uncertain even now 
whether he should go on. 

Waryn made no remark when the abbot 
stopped abruptly, but there was a look of 
anxious intelligence which made it evident 
that he had not made the inquiry lightly. 
Yielding partly to the conviction that he was 
acting wisely, and partly, perhaps, to his own 
confiding disposition, Abbot Martin told his 
listener briefly what he had seen that evening, 
and that he still retained his belief that it was 
the prior who had passed him. At the same 
time he explained that he had, until now, 
connected this nocturnal visit in his own 
mind with some of the emissaries of Sir God- 
frey. 

Foliot only gravely smiled in reply, as from 
the parchment before him he selected one 
containing a list of names, which he handed 
to the abbot. The name to which his finger 
pointed was that of the prior of Rivelsby. 

“And who are these ¢” asked the abbot 
with some astonishment, as he glanced over 
the roll which he held, and read some other 
names there which were familiar to him. 
“You will not surely tell me that these have 
any part in the plot you spoke of!” 

“There is but too good proof of it, I fear,” 
replied Foliot, gravely; “I have that here,” 
he continued, laying his hand upon a folded 
document which he singled from the rest, 
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hard to reconcile with their allegiance to the 
king.” 

“And the bishop,” said the abbot, “ what 
course will he take upon this?” 

‘“‘ He waits his time; but his measures are 
taken; and if the men of England have no 
mind to change their king, these hunters 
after power will find the chase a dangerous 
one.” ; 
“Tt seems to me scarcely prudent,” said 
Abbot Martin, “if it be as you say, to leave 
the guiding of this house in such hands even 
for a short space; albeit, as St. Mary knows, 
we can be of little help to the bishop’s cause 
or the Earl of Morton’s. Yet it must needs 
be, according to our rule, that Prior Hugh 
should supply my place in my absence.” 

“Let it be so,” said Foliot; “ better for 
the present, that these men think themselves 
undetected ; let the evil come to a head, and 
the remedy is easier.” 

“You will remain here to await the lord 
legate?” said the abbot. “I much mistrust 
the knight of Ladysmede, Waryn, and I am 
not over-confident that he may not make a 
pretext to keep me as a hostage, as it were, 
for this child Giulio. I would gladly leave 
some one behind me here whom I might 
safely trust to prevent the lord-bishop’s being 
deceived by evil whisperers.” 

“You will give me leave, father, to ride 
with you to Huntingdon to-morrow ? You 
have good counsellors in your own house, I 
know well, but I might chance to do you 
some poor service. It should have been my 
father’s office, if he were here, and I must 
pray you to look on me as his substitute. Sir 
Godfrey must not think that the abbot of 
Rivelsby lacks honest friends.” 

“1 thank you, son Waryn, from my heart,” 
said the abbot, warmly; “it is what I should 
have wished, loth as I am to embroil others 
in my quarrel. I accept your escort readily 
—the more so because I propose to take with 
me none of my house but what are absolutely 
needful. A good-night, then, for we set forth 
at daybreak.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE PILGRIM. 
THE slumbers of Rivelsby, scant and brief 
at all times under the strictness of the Bene- 


dictine rule, were fated to be unusually dis- 
turbed that night. Scarcely had the abbot 





“which some of them at least will find it 


shut himself in his chamber, and thrown him- 
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self on his pallet-bed, to think rather than to 
sleep, when Peter the porter, who knew but 
few cares, and was blessed with a very quiet 
conscience, was roused from a very comfort- 
able slumber by a loud and repeated sum- 
mons at the gate. Peter was exempted, by 
reason of his age and office, from the harass- 
ing duties of the midnight service; and it 
was seldom indeed that he was called upon 
to open the abbey gates at such an unrea- 
sonable hour. He was sleeping, too, even 
sounder than usual; for there had been a 
caritas, or extraordinary distribution of beer, 
that evening, in commemoration of a departed 
abbot, who had chosen that mode of having 
his good deeds kept in remembrance; and 
two shares of the legacy had found their way 
to the porter’s lodgings—one for Peter him- 
self, and one for his deputy. Now it chanced 
that the deputy was not at his post that even- 
ing, having received permission to pay a visit 
to his relations; and Peter, having to perform 
as it were a double duty in his absence, very 
fairly considered this double portion of the 
perquisites to be included. The knocking at 
the gate might even have continued longer, 
had not the boy who lay always in his cham- 
ber, and acted as his general servant (for 
Peter was an official of some dignity), heard 
it at last, though possessed of a strong boyish 
capacity for sleep, and awakened his master 
with some difficulty. It was long before the 
old man could shake off his memento of the 
hospitable abbot sufficiently to understand 
that he was wanted at the gate; and when 
he did proceed there, it was in no very intel- 
ligent or amiable mood. 

The key at that hour was deposited, ac- 
cording to custom, with the cellarer of the 
abbey, so that there was no opening the gate 
without that officer’s permission, even had 
Peter been so inclined. He flung open the 
little wicket, through the bars of which a 
visitor could be seen and questioned, and saw 
two figures standing in the shadow. Peter 
had it in his heart to abuse them roundly, 
but he could not be sure what their rank or 
their business might be. He put on, there- 
fore, a tone as little objurgatory as could be 
expected of him under such circumstances. 

“Now who are ye, friends, and what may 
be your errand here at this hour?” 

A strong gleam of moonlight shot upon 
the face of one of the figures, as he moved 
out a little from the shadow, and Peter shut 





the wicket with a howl of terror. It was 
indeed a remarkable object which his eyes 
had rested on. A black face it seemed, with 
keen bright eyes, and white locks streaming 
down; and on its head——Peter’s imagina- 
tion filled up the rest of the picture. There 
was one very like it on the walls of the ante- 
chapel of St. Michael. He staggered back- 
wards against the boy, who had run out at 
the old man’s cry. A low sound of chuckling 
laughter outside did not serve to re-assure 
either of them; the old monk tried to say a 
paternoster, but he could not remember the 
words. 

“ Peter—Uncle Peter!” said a voice out- 
side the gate, which he thought he recog~ 
nized. But he replied only by a low groan, 

“Tt is 1am here, Peter; open the gate, in 
our Lady’s name!” 

The boy, more courageous or more curi- 
ous, opened the wicket again, and looked out. 
Peter had covered his eyes with his hand, 
but he listened while the boy again inquired 
the visitors’ business, Either he did not see 
the fearful visage which had presented itself 
to the porter, or he had stronger nerves. 
Again a laughing voice without was heard in 
reply. 

“Tis unconscionable to disturb ye, Uncle 
Peter, but I bring ye here one of your own 
flock that is in tribulation.” 

“ What!” said the porter, recovering from 
his alarm a little, and letting his suppressed 
wrath find vent now on a safe object; “is it 
thou, graceless varlet? What fool’s trick is 
here ? and who hast got with thee? If that 
shameless young Rupert hath been brawling 
with Hob Miller again, let him lie abroad all 
night, and do thou keep him company : ’tis a 
crying disgrace, and a scandal to the brother- 
hood.” 

“Hold, hold!” said the other laughing; 
“do not waste a wholesome chiding which 
may serve the poor brother for another time. 
I have no brawler here, uncle ; ’tis but a poor 
monk from foreign parts, if I guess rightly, 
who has more need of pity than hard words.” 

“ And how has he fallen into such worship- 
ful company, Master Picot? ” said the porter, 
who had at once recognized the familiar 
voice. The hunter had been often sent to 
the abbey, in Sir Miles’ time, with presents 
of choice game and fish for the abbot, and 
had drunk many a cup from the abbey cellars 
in the little chamber where Peter sat, who 
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gladly kept him there to hear what news was 
stirring in the neighborhood. So intimate 
had he been with the old man in those days, 
that he had been accustomed to address him 
by the familiar term “ uncle,” though no such 
relationship existed between them. But Picot 
had never been sent to the abbey on such 
friendly errands since the present lord had 
been in possession at Ladysmede. 

“He might chance to fall into worse com- 
pany than mine, uncle,” said the hunter; 
“and I would have brought him to a better 
place if I could have found one; but he is not 
to lie at your gates here like a dog, I suppose, 
when he gets half-drowned in the river, be- 
cause your miller yonder chooses to let the 
little footbridge lie out of repair—well for 
him that I chanced to be passing—I was on 
the watch for a wolf hard by.” 

“ What the plague made him seek to cross 
that way?” said Peter; “the bridge has 
been down these three years.” 

“ How should I know? ask him yourself,” 
said Picot, testily—“and I wish you joy of 
the answer.” 

“ Who are you, friend, and what has befal- 
len you?” inquired the porter, eyeing the 
stranger cautiously, as well as he could 
through the wicket. He wore, as far as 
could be discerned, something of a monastic 
costume, but his face still seemed, as far as 
Peter’s hazy eyes could make it out, to have 
something strange about its features and 
complexion. Peter could have fancied he 
looked like a negro. 

“ Ask him again,” said Picot; “he did not 
hear you.” 

Peter repeated his question, but there came 
only a shake of the head from the stranger 
in reply. But he made the sign of the cross 
upon his breast (whereby Peter was much 
comforted) and laid his finger on his lips. 

“Ts he dumb ?” asked the porter in aston- 
ishment. 

Picot chuckled for an instant at the old 
man’s perplexity. “I reckon so,” said he, 
“for that is all the conversation we have had 
on the road.” 

The stranger had drawn from his breast a 
small parchment roll, which he had handed 
to Peter through the wicket. 

“ Ay,” said the hunter, as he marked the 
action; “he offered that to me, poor soul, as 
we came along; but that is a way of talking 
I never could master.” 
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The official received the seroll, and looked 
at it in the moonlight as carefully as if he 
were reading every letter. The light was 
not in fault, for that matter; the broadest 
sunshine could not have taught old Peter the 
mysterious art, of which he knew as little as 
the hunter. He did not choose to confess 
the fact, however, and rolled up the parch- 
ment with a little grunt, which might have 
been taken as an expression either of doubt 
or satisfaction, but in either case seemed to 
imply that he had made himself perfectly 
master of its contents. 

“ Wait there a while,” said he to Picot ; “} 
must with this to our cellarer; he will give 
orders for this stranger’s admission, if it is to 
be so.” 

The old man hobbled off to awaken the 
custodian of the abbey keys, not much to that 
officer’s gratification, for he was but newly 
appointed to his office, and rejoicing in the 
immunity which it gave him from some of 
the more rigid observances of the rule, and 
had not calculated upon such interruptions as 
belonging to his new dignity. He rose, how- 
ever, and spelt out the stranger’s credentials 
by the light which the porter carried. 

“He has a vow upon him,” said the cel- 
larer, when he had made out the sense; “ he 
hath bound himself to make a pilgrimage to 
three shrines in each of the lands of Christen- 
dom, and to cover his face and speak no word 
till it be accomplished. We must give him 
shelter, Brother Peter, for here is the abbot 
of Walsingham’s mark and seal attached—he 
hath come last from thence. He is marvel- 
lous late upon his road.” 

The porter explained the accident which, 
by Picot’s account, had befallen him. 

“Humph!” said the cellarer, as he gave 
the keys, and bestowed himself to sleep again, 
“a man should travel by daylight.” 

_ With this not very gracious order for the 
traveller’s admission, the old porter returned 
to the gate. He started again, as he ad- 
mitted him inside, and observed his appear- 
ance more closely. In the long gown, lank 
and dripping as it was with the waters of the 
Ouse, and the girdle of rope, there was noth- 
ing remarkable; but the upper part of his 
face, down to the lips, was covered with a 
vizard of black stuff, through which a pair of 
keen dark eyes looked out with an unnatural 
expression ; while a beard of flowing white 





hair, by way of contrast, reached nearly to 
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his girdle. If Peter had seen such an appli- 
cant for admission at the gate alone, in the 
moonlight, he would have had a strange tale 
for the brotherhood the next morning. Even 
now he looked with very considerable awe 
and mistrust at the strange guest whom he 
had admitted. Picot, after assuring his old 
friend of the traveller’s harmlessness, went 
his way from the gate laughing heartily, and 
Peter, still keeping as much as possible at a 
respectful distance, led the pilgrim to a lodg- 
ing for the night. 

Long before daybreak, Abbot Martin had 
completed the preparations for his journey. 
He had determined that none of the brethren 
should accompany him to Huntingdon, ex- 
cepting his chaplain Wolfert and the treasurer 
of the house. Foliot was to form one of the 
party, and the rest of his escort were as few 
as might serve for the decent maintenance of 
his dignity. Early as it was, the convent was 
all astir; and as he descended into the court 
attended by his chaplains, the cellarer came 
to report to him the arrival of their pilgrim- 
guest. He listened to the announcement 
which the official brought with some uneasi- 
ness, though he was careful not to betray it 
by word or look; for the circumstance itself 
was by no means so uncommon, except as to 
the hour at which the stranger made his ap- 
pearance, as to call for any special remark or 
inquiry. For a moment he hesitated whether 
he should see and examine the new-comer for 
himself; but time was now precious, and as 
he looked at the scroll which the cellarer put 
into his hands, and recognized the well-known 
seal of his friend the abbot of Walsingham, 
he felt that the occurrences of the past night 
were threatening to make him over-suspicious. 
Merely giving brief directions, therefore, for 
the pilgrim’s hospitable entertainment so long 
as he should see fit to remain, and for every 
furtherance to be given him in the perform- 
ance of his vow, he moved towards the spot 
where his escort and horses were awaiting 
aim. 

The monks were gathered in the courts and 
cloisters in little parties, finding in the supe- 
rior’s journey to Huntingdon on such an er- 
rand a topic of more than ordinary excitement, 
Most of them were selfishly more concerned 
for the interests of their house, which they 
held to be imperilled by the unscrupulous en- 
emy whom the abbot had provoked, than for 
any personal risk which he himself might be 





incurring. Some, however, saw his departure 

with unfeigned regret, and more than one felt . 
a misgiving that he was leaving enemies be- 

hind him not less dangerous than those whom 

he was going to meet. There was a general 

move towards the gateway by which he was 

to pass, and some who pressed to the front 

fell on their knees to ask his blessing, and to 

bid him God-speed. 

“TT thank you, my children,” said the abbot, 
in a broken voice—he was easily moved by 
any show of affection—*I thank you all; I 
trust to return to you in peace, and speedily.” 

“Stay with us, my good lord,” said the 
sacrist, abruptly; “ there is evil before you— 
let us meet it here together.” 

“Stay with your children, father,” said one 
of the older monks; “there is no trusting 
these men of violence—they hewed down St. 
Thomas at his own altar.” 

“And did not his blood cry against the 
king from the ground? But fear not, my 
children,” he continued, smiling in his old, 
cheery fashion, though it was but to hide a 
stronger emotion which their honest affection 
called forth—* I am no saint, to be worthy of 
such a martyrdom. JI were more fit to die in 
harness; never man struck me, altar or no 
altar, but he might chance to get as good as 
he gave. Farewell; be of good cheer ; God and 
St. Mary have you in their holy keeping!” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


JUSTICE AND HER ASSESSORS. 


THE court was set in the county-hall at 
Huntingdon. There, as justiciary for the 
king, sat Sir Hugh Bardolph, who had little 
pretension in his own person to represent jus- 
tice, except that he was nearly blind. He 
was a sworn companion of the knight of 
Ladysmede, had fought by his side in many 
a fray, and sat with him at many a deep ca- 


rousal. But sword and wine-cup trembled . 


alike now in the half-palsied hand, though it 
was the excesses of a wild youth and man- 
hood, rather than the advances of age, which 
had affected those strong nerves, and given 
him the aspect of an almost worn-out man. 
By his side sat Sir Godfrey himself, with a 
sterner countenance than his wont, and a 
restless look that showed he was under some 
strong excitement. At a table in tront sat 
scriveners and notaries, and others who held 
some inferior office under the great majesty 
of law. A strong force of pikemen and ha.- 
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berdiers occupied the immediate space around, 
and the rest of the hall was thinly filled by 
the idler spirits amongst the citizens. Sir 
Nicholas le Hardi was present there, but he 
was seated apart at some distance behind Sir 
Godfrey, and took no part in the proceedings. 
Some two or three plaints of minor impor- 
tance had already been heard, and judgments 
given, which had the single recommendation 
of being rapid and decisive, though they were 
guided less by the rights of the case than by 
the preconceived opinions or the supposed 
interests of Sir Godfrey and his friend the 
justiciary. The morning was fast wearing 
on, and as yet there was no appearance of the 
answering party in the more important cause 
for which the present court—by an exercise 
of authority somewhat arbitrary even for the 
elastic justice of those days—had been pur- 
posely summoned. More than once, when 
some stir about the open doors betokened the 
entrance or the exit of some of the careless 
audience, Sir Godfrey had turned his eyes 
anxiously in that direction, and addressed 
some impatient remark to the judge at his 
side, who appeared inclined to take advantage 
of his cushioned chair to sleep off the exhaus- 
tion consequent on his official duties (follow- 
ing so close upon certain convivialities of the 
previous evening) ; for he merely yawned and 
stretched himself in reply to his friend, and 
seemed to take no very lively interest in the 
proceedings. 

At last Sir Godfrey rose from his seat, and 
leaning over the rail in front of the raised 
dais, addressed his chamberlain, Gundred, 
who had found a place for himself amongst 
the humbler officials below. 

“The abbot took no objection to the sum- 
mons, you say ?” 

“None,” replied Gundred; “he did but re- 
mark, as he read it, that the time was short, 
but that he desired neither favor nor delay.” 

“He will not come!” said the knight; 
“my life on it, we shall not see him here to- 
day!” 

“ We will proceed against him as contuma- 
cious,” said the justiciary, who seemed anxious 
to get his duties over as soon as possible. 

“ By your pardon, worshipful knights,” said 
Gundred, “Iincline to think the lord abbot 
be here anon; he is one to make his words 
good, as I have heard those who know him 
say, and as I judge myself from his bear‘ng.” 
Tne knight of Ladysmede resumed his seat, 


and conferred for a few moments, in a low 
voice, with the justicary. There was whis- 
pering throughout the hall as the news of the 
expected issue between such powerful disput- 
ants flew rapidly from mouth to mouth; for 
up to that moment the real object of the sit- 
ting of the court had been unknown, even to 
the lower officials themselves. But the hum 
of voices suddenly ceased, as a rapid tramp- 
ling of many footsteps was heard without the 
doors, and an eager throng of townsmen 
crowded into the hall, filling it in a very few 
moments, and jostling each other in their 
eagerness to secure a favorable position. 

* There comes some one now,” said Sir 
Godfrey, scowling down upon the crowd; 
“for here is all Huntingdon broken loose 
upon us. How now, knaves! will ye be still 
there ? or would ye have me drive ye back to 
your shop-boards again? Go forward there 
towards the door, Baldwin,” he continued to 
the esquire who stood behind him, “ and clear 
a passage; and clap me up two or three of 
the most active of these newcomers if they 
cumber the approach to the court.” 

All eyes were turned by this time towards 
the great folding-doors, which wet swaying 
to and fro as the halberdiers who were sta- 
tioned there tried to throw them back and 
secure them. High over the heads of those 
who still thronged the entrance, and whom 
the guard were vainly struggling to force 
aside, rose the limbs of a tall gilded cross, 
giving token of the approach of some high 
officer of the church. 

“ Room, there!” shouted Sir Godfrey, ris- 
ing with some dignity—*“ Room for the lo:d- 
abbot of Rivelsby!” 

The esquire made his way towards the spot 
where the holy symbol was displayed, and 
with some difficulty formed a double line of 
halberdiers, through which the abbot and his 
party slowly made their way up the hall to 
the foot of the table. The crowd of citizens, 
indeed, fell back with long-accustomed awe 
and respect before the reverend procession, 
but their closely packed array made such a 
movement easier in intention than in act. 
For no socner had the abbot’s arrival in their 
town become known, and some exaggerated 
rumor of the coming trial been circulated, 
than shops were closed and streets deserted, 
and half the population of Huntingdon rushed 
on before the Benedictines to the county-hall. 
Preceded by his chaplain bearing the cross, 
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and leaning his hand lightly upon the shoulder 
of young Foliot, who walked by his side, Ab- 
bot Martin passed through the barrier which 
fenced off the crowd from the officials of the 
court. A chair of state had been placed for 
him near the foot of the long table, and, in def- 
erence to his acknowledged rank, Sir Hugh 
Bardolph himself rose from his seat as he ap- 
proached, and removed for a moment the cap 
of rich fur which covered his head, as, with 
what he intended for a graceful dignity, he 
prayed the abbot to be seated. Sir Godfrey 
also courteously acknowledged his opponent’s 
presence, and greeted Waryn Foliot with a 
somewhat haughty and careless nod. 

“ You answer to the style and title of Mar- 
tin, abbot of Rivelsby?” said the justiciary, 
after some formal preliminaries had been gone 
through. 

“T hold that office—in most unworthy 
hands.” 

The registrar of the court then, at the bid- 
ding of the justiciary, read the writ of sum- 
mons, and the formal charge made by Sir 
Godfrey against the abbot for the abduction 
of the child. : 

“ And how say you then, my lord-abbot, 
touching this plaint of Sir Godfrey de Burgh ?’ 

“T am clear of all wrong in this matter, in 
the sight of God and man—I have done 
naught herein against the law of this realm, 
or against the law of Heaven,” said the abbot 
in a firm voice. 

“Say you so? Here be nine knights, or 
holders of knights’ fees within the county, 
good men and true, who shall be sworn upon 
the Gospels toa true finding. Alan de la 
Wyke, Richard Fitz-Alf, Walter de Hanneby, 
William de Zouche, Geoffrey de la Mare, 
Pagan Fitz-Urse—” 

“The three last are neither of knightly 
rank nor holders of knights’ fees,” broke in 
Wolfert the chaplain, who, standing by his 
euperior’s side, had been scanning the jury of 
knights as each rose in answer to his name, 
and holding some brief communication with 
Waryn Foliot meanwhile—“they may not 
lawfully be sworn in the cause, nor will the 
lord-abbot be well advised to plead before 
them.” 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh turned purple with 
rage at the young chaplain’s interruption, and 
swore an oath at him between his teeth, which 
would have intimidated many a wiser and 
better man: But an overweening conceit of 





one’s self is nearer akin to moral courage 
than men are wont to give it credit for; and 
Wolfert—confident in his legal knowledge, 
zealous in defence of his superior’s rights, and 
with nothing of the coward in his nature— 
met the knight’s angry glance with a calm 
self-complacency which made Waryn Foliot 
bite his lip to conceal an involuntary smile. 
The chaplain was prepared to maintain a point 
of law, or a point of divinity where he be- 
lieved himself to be in the right—and that 
was always—against all the sheriffs and royal 
justiciaries in the realm; and would have 
made, in any cause, a highly conscientious 
and disagreeable martyr. 

Sir Godfrey had half risen to speak in reply 
to the bold challenge of the ecclesiastical law- 
yer, but had stooped to confer for a moment 
with his friend the justice, when Abbot Mar- 
tin, motioning to his chaplain to be silent, 
rose to his feet and addressed himself to Sir 
Hugh Bardolph, in a calm, clear voice, which 
was heard distinctly through the crowded 
hall, which hushed itself into silence as he 
spoke. 

“T do not care, my lord justice, to take ex- 
ception to any of these knights and gentle- 
men present as my jurors, be they who they 
may,” and he cast a look of dignified con- 
tempt upon one or two of those nearest him, 
whom he had already recognized as inferior 
vassals of Ladysmede, and men of no good 
report; “I have not come here this day be« 
cause I recognize Sir Godfrey’s summons as 
valid—for I might plead, and you in your jus- 
tice would admit, the too short notice allowed 
me, and the manifest abuse of his impleading 
me here in his own court. But I rather wave 
all that I might urge for myself on these 
points, beca.se I am willing to acknowledge 
that [ may have done the knight some wrong, 
and because I am ready here to answer it 
publicly. I have under my safe keeping—but 
not at Rivelsby—the boy of whom Sir God- 
frey claims, as I learn, the wardship. That I 
took him from Ladysmede by force or fraud 
—that I used any art or device to carry or 
tempt him thence—or that I received him 
knowingly in contravention of any right that 
Sir Godfrey hath, is not true. But it is true 
that I have removed the lad to a place of 


safety, known to none others at Rivelsby—and - 


for so doing, if I have overstepped the law 
therein, I must abide the issue.” 
“You admit that you have him in you: 
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keeping ?” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, eagerly— 
“render him up to me at once, as to his law- 
ful guardian, my lord-abbot, and I acquit you 
here of all wrong intent. So let us part 
friends: you have forced me already upon 
that which I had no mind to.” 

“It will be needed, firstly,” replied the 
abbot, “that I be satisfied of your claim to 
the disposal of him.” 

“T have those present who will prove that, 
if it be required,” said Sir Godfrey, his brow 
clouding again. “But I say once more, 
Abbot Martin, let us part friends. Let my 
word suffice you in this matter, as yours does 
me. You have been led by evil counsellors 
herein against your own better judgment— 
give no longer heed to them. Say that you 
will send the boy back to Ladysmede, and I 
will only thank you for his gentle entreatment 
in the cloister of St. Mary.” 

“TI have not said,” replied the abbot, firmly, 
“that in any case I would send him back to 
Ladysmede. I said I was prepared to abide 
the issue of what I had done, if in anywise it 
should prove to be in contempt of your rights 
or of the laws of England. But, saving your 
presence, my lord justice, I stand here upon 
my privilege as abbot of St. Mary’s. I may 
not, without offence to the knight of Ladys- 
mede, question the rights which he has here 
asserted over this boy. But if I have done 
any wrong in this matter, I will answer for it 
only to my lord the king. We produce here 
the charter granted to our house by the royal 
martyr Edmund, in which he specially forbids 
the abbot of St. Mary’s to answer upon trial 
before any one but himself.” 

The treasurer of Rivelsby, at a sign from 
his superior, took carefully from its silken 
bag the precious parchment, yellow with age, 
and handed it in to the registrar at the table. 
Sir Godfrey looked in the justiciary’s face, as 
if for counsel in this new stage of affairs; but 
there was little answer to be read in its 
helpless and puzzled expression. Sir Hugh 
roused himself, however, at last, to bid the 
official read it. Meanwhile, he and de Burgh 
conferred together in low whispers. 

- Wedo not question this, as a matter of 
ancient privilege, lord-abbot,” said Sir Hugh, 
when the reading was concluded, and the 
registrar had handed up to him the docu- 
ment; “but we hold all such exemptions 
worthless under the common law of this 
realm, as settled after the conquest. These 
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Saxon charters are worth naught, as against 
a king’s writ.” 

“ Here is the confirmation of St. Edmund's 
privilegium under the sign-manual of the 
conqueror himself,” said the treasurer, pro- 
ducing a second parchment instantly, as if 
prepared for the difficulty. 

The registrar carefully examined the sec- 
ond document, and after reading its brief con- 
tents aloud, pronounced it good. The two 
knights, while he was thus employed, again 
conferred together, and it appeared as if Sir 
Godfrey was urging some point against the 
views of the justiciary. 

“ His majesty King Richard is not within 
the realm at present,” said the latter, after a 
pause of hesitation ; “ and justice would suffer 
if we were to permit such a plea as has now 
been made to stand in the way of Sir God- 
frey’s right. If it were any question of the 
privileges of the house of St. Mary, saints 
forbid that we should meddle in it to the min- 
ishing of the Jord-abbot’s privilege, or the 
dignity of the king; but here is an admit- 
ted wrong maintained upon the person of 
this good knight’s ward, which may hardly 
wait its remedy until the king return from 
Palestine.” 

“It shall not, by Heaven!” broke in Sir 
Godfrey, no longer able to restrain his pas- 
sion. “I were thrice a fool to suffer it. 
Once again, lord-abbot, will you deliver up 
the boy?” 

“T will not, into your hands,” replied. the 
abbot, with a flushing cheek and a less calm 
tone than he had used hitherto. “I have 
heard that his life were not safe with you 
and though I know not in what relation he 
stands to you, or how he should be so un- 
happy as to call forth your malice, while I 
now look upon you, I might well believe it!” 

“Hear ye this, knights and gentlemen?” 
said de Burgh; “ this churchman is not con- 
tent with boasting him of this bold meddling 
between me and mine, but he dares me defi- 
ance here in mine own court, and flings mur- 
der in my face!—charters of privilege, for- 
sooth! a charter from Heaven should not 
screen him!” 

Bardolph would have interfered to calm 
his friend’s stormy outbreak ; but’ de Burgh 
waved him aside, and would not listen. 

“He shall purge his contumacy, or Riv- 
elsby shall lack an abbot for a while! Ho 
there, a guard! to the castle with him!” 
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There was great excitement throughout 
the hall, and murmurs were heard from the 
lower end unfavorable to the violent course 
which the sheriff seemed determined to pur- 
sue ; for the Benedictines were generally pop- 
ular amongst the citizens, 

The abbot sat down again, calm and col- 
lected, and the flush upon his features faded 
into a stern paleness. But Foliot stepped to 
the front, trembling with suppressed excite- 
ment and indignation, and with a hoarse 
voice bespoke the attention of the justiciary. 

“Sir Hugh Bardolph,” said he, when he 
could find an utterance—and the murmuring 
cries amongst the auditory sank gradually 
into silence as he began to speak—* most 
worshipful lord justice, you will not suffer the 
law to be thus forced in your court and in 
vour presence; you will not refuse the lord- 
abbot’s appeal to the king? Sir Godfrey de 
wurgh, I charge you have a care how you 
overstep your office; will ye lay violent hands 
on a mitred servant of Holy Church ?” 

“ Who is this brawler that thrusts himself 
thus amongst us? ” cried Sir Godfrey, with a 
furious glance at Waryn, while his compan- 
ion on the seat of justice looked helplessly 
from one to the other, and still endeavored 
by whispered words and questions, to moder- 
ate the knight’s violence. “Take him hence, 
some of you knaves there, and bestow him 
with the churchmen, since the company likes 
him so well. What! do boys come hither to 
teach us how to acquit ourselves of the king’s 
commission ?” 

Two or three of the halberdiers in the im- 
mediate neighborhood stepped forward to lay 
hold on Waryn Foliot—none had ventured 
as yet to lift a hand upon the churchman. 

“ Hold!” said he, leaping upon the table in 
front of him, before the men could make 
good their grasp; “hear me yet, my lord 
justice. If the reverend abbot will forego 
his demand to plead before his majesty in 
person, will ye grant him, as is his undoubted 
right, wager of battle upon this issue with the 
knight of Ladysmede ? ” 

His words reached to the farther extremity 
of the crowded building, and the alternative 
they conveyed was attractive to the popular 
taste. The half-suppressed murmurs now 
burst into enthusiastic shouts. 

“ Wager of battle! wager of battle!” cried 
the men of Huntingdon. “A right bold de- 
fiance! God assoil the abbot!” 
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Sir Hugh Bardolph turned pale where he 
sat. Above the tumult of cries rose the tones 
of Sir Godfrey’s sounding voice. 

“Clear me forth this rabble! stand to your 
pikes, men! and you, Bagot le Noir”—he 
spoke to the constable of Huntingdon Castle, 
who sat behind him—*“ I give you custody of 
the abbot of St. Mary’s in the king’s name— 
look to your prisoner!” 

Still Foliot maintained his ground, and 
drawing his mailed. glove from his hand, 
waved it aloft as he renewed his challenge on 
the abbot’s behalf. 

“Bear me witness, all ye that are here 
present! Iclaim for the lord-abbot appeal 
of battle against Sir Godfrey de Burgh of 
Ladysmede, and hereI claim to appear as his 
champion in this quarrel—so Heaven defend 
the right!” 

There was an answering shout from the 
lower end of the hall, where, safely screened 
from the observation of the sheriff and his 
party, the citizens ventured to give free voice 
to their feelings. Even some of the more 
reputable knights who formed Sir Godfrey’s 
panel of friendly jurors, murmured their ap- 
proval of Foliot’s challenge. Gundred, in- 
deed, had sprung upon the tabley and laid 
his hand upon the challenger’s shoulder, as if 
to remove him by force, in obedience to his 
lord’s order; but Waryn grasped him by the 
throat, and forced him backwards over the 
edge, amongst the discomfited notaries; and 
the low cries of disapproval, which were hear* 
from some even of Sir Godfrey’s party, did 
not encourage either him or others to repeat 
the attempt. The abbot, at the first moment 
of his young champion’s spirited appeal, had 
listened with a gratified pride and irresistible 
sympathy. The knight of Ladysmede might 
have read, in his compressed lips and flashing 
eye, a defiance as bold as Waryn’s own, which 
proved how little the vows of the monk had 
tempered the mettle of the soldier. Butnow 
he rose, and as Waryn turned his glowing face 
round, as if to see if there were any amongst 
the spectators who cheered him so readily, 
who would have the spirit to support his de- 
mand for justice, he met the superior’s depre- 
cating glance and upraised hand, and heard 
him gently entreating him to forbear. But at 
that moment both he and Sir Godfrey had 
caught sight of a movement amidst the spec- 
tators below, which at once arrested general 
attention. 
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Sir Godfrey’s men, using the staves of their 
halberts, were attempting, or making show 
of attempt, in compliance with his order, to 
clear the lower end of the hall of some of the 
most noisy of the partisans of the abbot’s 
cause, and were forcing them towards the 
doorway, when loud shouts were heard with- 
out, and a counter-rush took place, which bore 
the halberdiers back, unprepared as they were 
for any but a passive resistance. The first 
impression upon the minds of all at the upper 
end of the court was, that this was a sudden 
outburst of popular feeling, and that the men 
of Huntingdon had risen in defence of the 
liberties of the Church, and were bent on res- 
cuing the Benedictines from the officials of 
the law. In another moment, however, a 
blare of trumpets was heard at the doors, and 
a knight in rich armor, preceded by two mar- 
shalmen, before whose authoritative move- 
ments even the men of Ladysmede gave way, 
was seen approaching the seat of justice; 
whilst, as the tumultuous cries of the towns- 
men died away, there ran a subdued murmur 
through the court, passed on from man to 
man, until it reached the acute ears of Wol- 
fert, who whispered to his superior—* The 
lord-legate—William of Ely—in good time.” 

It was, indeed, the arrival of that powerful 
prelate, which Sir Guy Treherne, the tall and 
handsome young knight who held the post of 
lord-marshal in his retinue, now came to an- 
nounce to the assembled court. It produced 
very discordant effects upon those who heard 
it. Sir Godfrey, as he bowed low in acknowl- 
edgment of the high dignity whom the young 
knight represented, played restlessly with his 
sword-hilt, and looked round and exchanged 
a glance of startled intelligence with Le Hardi, 
who now for the first time came forward for 
an instant, and whispered a few words in his 
friend’s ear. The justiciary shook himself in 
his robes, and put on a new air of dignity, 
which contrasted favorably with his previous 
hesitating and uneasy demeanor. The expres- 
sion which passed over his countenance was 
that of a man delivered from an unpleasant 
dilemma. Waryn Foliot leapt to the floor 
and grasped the abbot’s hand with a face of 
radiant congratulation, The abbot replied 
only by a quiet smile; the other two Bene- 
dictines still preserved, as they had through- 
out, the calm and impassive demeanor which 
proved how well they had profited by their 
early monastic training. 





There was little difficulty now in clearing a 
passage, crowded as was the hall. Pikemen 
and men-at-arms, churlish mechanic and curi- 
ous citizen, fell back alike before the tall mar- 
shalmen who ushered the viceroy of England. 
Followed by a small but brilliant retinue of 
knights and gentlemen, William Longchamp 
walked, with the hurried but not ungraceful 
step which was habitual to him, towards the 
raised tribunal which the knights left vacant 
for him, as they rose to do him honorable wel- 
come. Briefly but graciously recognizing the 
abbot as he passed, the legate returned the 
salutations of Sir Godfrey and his fellow- 
kpights with as brief and careless courtesy as 
if he had been a prince born in the purple. 
Many a man then present burned with hate 
and jealousy as he noted the prelate’s super- 
cilious bearing, and longed to pluck from his 
pride of place the peasant’s son, who bore 
himself haughtier than any Norman king; 
but there was scarce one of his bitterest oppo- 
nents who did not recognize in his heart, in 
that commanding glance and determined cast 
of features, one of those who are rulers of 
nature’s election, and who make or mar high 
fortunes for themselves. 

“ You hold a court in eyre here to-day, Sir 
Hugh Bardolph,” said the legate, when his 
brief salutations were concluded; “and the 
lord-abbot of Rivelsby is impleaded here,—is 
it not so?” 

The justiciary, with some little embarrass- 
ment, replied in the affirmative. 

“So have I learned but just now, on my 
journey hither. Our liege King Richard hath 
an active servant in you, brother, who will suf- 
fer no mischief to grow for lack of speedy rem- 
edy. For this sitting is o’ the sudden, as I 
take it?” 

“There were matters of. emergency, my 
lord, touching the peace of the county, as it 
seemed to me.” said Bardolph, by no means 
at his ease under the legate’s questioning eye. 

“ Well,—justice overtakes the wicked, they 
say, even when she limps. Woe be to them, 
Sir Hugh, when she comes hot-foot upon their 
track, as is the good fashion of Huntingdon! 
But what makes my lord-abbot here before: 
ye, a8 though he were a misdemeanant? We 
have rumors, indeed, of some evil counsels in 
these parts against the king’s honor—but we 
have no traitors at Rivelsby, I surely think ; 
how say you, Sir Godfrey de Burgh? I trust 
you would pledge yourself for the loyalty of 
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that house, true friends and neighbors. that 
ye are, as readily as for your own?” 

The justiciary was very willing to leave to 
his friend the task of replying to the legate’s 
rapid attack of half-bantering interrogation, 
which was the more embarrassing, as he had 
sufficient private reasons for fearing that there 
might be an earnest meaning under cover of 
the jest—a double reading, of which he feared 
to betray his own consciousness, 

Sir Godfrey was either less conscious or 
bolder-hearted. He explained to the bishop, 
as shortly as he might, and with an honesty 
of tone which was natural to him, and often 
stood him in good stead, the wrong which he 
held himself to have sustained at the hands 
of theabbot. His tale was plausible enough, 
without any actual misrepresentation of the 
facts ; and Longchamp listened as if he heard 
it now for the first time. 

“ And what saith the abbot in answer?” 
he asked, when his informant had concluded. 

“He stands upon an ancient charter, 
which entitles him to plead only before the 
king in person. These churchmen would set 
themselves above all laws,” said Sir Godfrey, 
either forgetting or disregarding the presence 
in which he spoke. 

“ We had something to do with the making 
of them,” said Longchamp, who was never 
angered by a bold word; “he who makes 
locks can make his own keys. If this charter 
be valid, my lord-abbot,” he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to where the churchmen sat 
below, “I see nothing for it but that Sir God- 
frey and yourself should both take the cross, 
and go seek his majesty over sea.” 

There was a suppressed laugh amongst the 
by-standers at the legate’s suggestion. But it 
died at once in a hush of eager attention, 
when the abbot rose and spoke. 

“I may not, without sin, forego the ancient 
right of mine house,” said he, addressing the 
legate; “but I shall do no wrong—and, I 
trow well, shall suffer none—if I submit my- 
self to the judgment of your holiness as the 
king’s vicegerent. I am ready to answer for 
this before you, my lord-legate, when and 
where you shall direct.” 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh did not seem pleas- 
antly affected as he listened to Abbot Martin’s 
speech, The interposition of the bishop of 
Ely was the last thing he would have desired; 
but the proceedings of the day had been such 
@ manifest outrege upon all right and justice, 





that he did not venture to make any attempt 
to uphold them before Longchamp, and ‘was 
content to accept for the moment any solution 
which would obviate too strict an inquiry into 
what had already passed. After a brief whis 
pered consultation with Bardolph, during 
which the keen eye of Longchamp never left 
his face, he professed his readiness to submit 
his complaint against the abbot to the legate’s 
decision. 

“This claim of privilege on the abbot’s part 
has come upon me by surprise,” said he, “and 
I doubt if it could be maintained; but I am 
well content to go for judgment to your holi- 
ness, 80 please you to appoint time and place.” 

“No time or place so well as the present,” 
answered Longchamp ; “ bis dat qui cito dat 
—the very soul of justice is that it be speedy 
—have we not said so? So, by your good 
leave, Sir Godfrey, we will sit even here, and 
now. I shall have the advantage here of Sir 
Hugh Bardolph’s wisdom and longer experi- 
ence, and if that were not enough, there is 
my good lord and brother of Durham within 
call. St. Martin! we have law enough 
amongst us to hang every rogue in Eng» 
land!” 

“Be it as your holiness will,” said de 
Burgh, with a surly impatience which he 
could not repress ; “but it grows late upon 
us who have sat here since morning.” 

“ That reminds me well,” said Longchamp, 
coolly, “that I have ridden hard these four 
hours. Bid them seek me a crust and cup ot 
wine—there is no dependence on justice when 
she is dry. Who is this child, my lord-abbot, 
whom you are accused of harboring, to the 
sore displeasure as it seems, of the worthy 
knight of Ladysmede ?” 

It was now the abbot’s turn to speak with 
some embarrassment. 

“ He is, as I believe, the child of one long 
dead—one who was well known to me in 
other lands and other days. It is true that I 
saw the boy once, by chance, in Sir Godfrey’s 
household ; except it were for that, I know o 
no claim that knight hath either of blood or 
wardship: I verily believe he hath none that 
will bear inquiry.” 

“ Sir Godfrey will doubtless give us satis- 
faction on this head,” said the prelate, turning 


tode Burgh; “it is pleasant ‘to see such a — 


Christian rivalry for the care of the orphan; 
but it needs almost a Solomon to sit in judg- 
ment here betwixt ye. What say you, Sir 
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Godfrey—how came you the protector of the 
fatherless ?” 

-.“ He is not fatherless,” replied de Burgh ; 
“his father is a stout knight, who still lives to 
do the king good service, and who gave him 
into my charge abroad some four years since. 
I- did not learn his true parentage, indeed, 
until of late, though I might have shrewdly 
guessed it. I claim the rightful wardship of 
him while his father is absent with the king.” 

“Speak me no riddles, in our Lady’s name,” 
said Longchamp: “I have short time or pa- 
tience to read them—what is this knight’s 
name of whom you speak ?” 

“He is present here himself,” replied de 
Burgh—“ your holiness may have his own 
word, an it please you.” 

“Let him stand forth then, and claim his 
own, if so it be,” said the legate—“ so we may 
make an end of this business.” 

De Burgh turned to where Sir Nicholas sat 
behind him. Slowly, and with seeming re- 
luctance, the Crusader rose to answer his ap- 
peal, and leaned forwards towards the legate, 
over whose face there shot a rapid glance of 
sudden intelligence as he turned his eyes 
upon this new party in the suit.. Le Hardi 
spoke as if with effort, in a low and hurried 
voice. 

“ He is my child, as I have full reason: to 
believe,” he said; “ the knight of Ladysmede 
says true.” 

There was a cry from a corner of the hall 
close behind the seat occupied by those who 
had been summoned as jurors;—a woman’s 
cry, so sharp and piercing that all eyes and 
ears were turned in the direction from which 
it came. In another instant, in spite of Gia- 
como’s efforts to hold her back, Isola had 
sprung forward into view, and: throwing back 
the veil in which she had hitherto sat closely 
wrapped, struggled towards the foot of the 
tribunal. All gave way to her, and Giacomo, 
finding all his attempts to calm her impa- 
tiently rejected, and serving only to draw 
upon himself an attention which he did not 
desire, let go his hold, and fell back amongst 
the crowd of astonished bystanders. 

“My child!” she exclaimed wildly, flushed, 
and panting with excitement--my child !— 
Nicholas le Hardi, you said it was my child! 
—where is he?” 

Sir Nicholas staggered forwards, and 
clutched Sir Godfrey’s shoulder as though he 
would have fallen but. for such support. He 
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gazed with dilated eyeballs on the face and 
figure before him, and moved his lips’ av 
though he.were speaking. No words would 
come. He dashed. his hand across his eyes, 
as if to clear his vision,*while Sir Godfrey 
gazed at his strange looks and gestures with: 
undisguised astonishment. 

“ My child!” still cried Isola—* tell me” 
—she turned imploringly from the Crusader 
to the abbot, and clutched his robe—*tell 
me—you have hidden him—where is he?” 

The abbot was even more startled than Sir 
Godfrey; but inthe burning eyes and wild 
address he thought he saw and heard the 
sravings of a disordered mind. He laid his 
hand kindly on her head, and tried to calm 
her with gentle tones and words. She threw 
herself from him impatiently, and renewed 
her agonized appeal to Sir Nicholas, Wik 
liam Longchamp looked from one to vhe 
other, but even his: keen glance could read: 
no explanation. 

“Oh!”—continued Isola, beseechingly, as 
she fell on her knees upon the floor, and 
looked into Le Hardi’s face, which was still 
turned upon her with a sort of fascination 
“hear me!—I forgive all—you have done 
me no wrong—you did not mean evil by me» 
—I know it! I will unsay all—all! only give 
me back my child! You say he lives—cruel, 
cruel! they told me he had died. Only let 
me see him, and I will trouble you no more?” 

“We have a new claimant here, my lord- 
abbot, if I understand rightly,” said Long+ 
champ, addressing the superior of Rivelsby; 
“ what say you to this?” 

“Poor soul! ” said Abbot Martin—* some’ 
bitter wrong hath driven her mad!” 

‘Not for an instant did he connect her in his 
thoughts with Giulio’s story; but his counte- 
nance had gathered an indignant sterriness ae 
he looked on Sir Nicholas’ ghastly face: - Gia- . 
como had been watching it intently also, with 
one of his old evil smiles. But he had now 
moved closer to the abbot’s side, and was 
trying to raise Isola and draw her back. 

“ Peace, Isola, peace,” he gently whispered 
in her ear; “you have no ehild—will you not 
believe me ?” 

“ Believe you?” she said, as she looked 
wildly in his face—“no, no—I have believed 
too long—you heard him say he was alive.” ° 

“ By my soul,” said the legate, “ we have’ 
one here, at least, I think, who will speak the’ 





truth, if she be but permitted. How now 
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fellow ?—leave her alone!” he continued, ad- 
dressing Giacomo ; “ dost hear me ?—and do 
thou stand forward, woman, and answer me, 
fearing the face of no man, as ye look for the 
king's justice, and shall have it”—he tried to 
moderate his rough voice into somewhat of a 
gentle tone—“is yonder knight, whom they 
call Sir Nicholas Je Hardi, lover or leman of 
thine ?” 

“He is my wedded husband, as truly as 
Holy Church could make him so,” said Isola, 
with indignant passion. 

“I am not,” said Le Hardi, who had by 
this time recovered something of his self-pos- 
session—* she lies before you all.” 

The tone was violent, but it lacked the 
firmness of truth. Longchamp looked at 
him with one long gaze of contempt, and 
turned away to listen to Isola. 

“What did I say?” she cried, clasping 
her hands, and stretching them imploringly 
towards Le Hardi—* God forgive me, I wil 
unsay it—I will humble myself as you will— 
only give me back the child!” 

“ Alas! she will go wild, poor heart!” said 
Giacomo aside to the abbot—“ her child died 
long ago. I had not foreseen all that would 
come of it, or I would surely have spared her 
this!” 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh had been regarding 
his friend with a sort of stupid amazement. 
The latter part of the scene which was taking 
place was as utterly incomprehensible to him 
as to any of the strangers present; for of 
Isola’s existence he had been up to that mo- 
ment ignorant. But now, when she last 
spoke, he appealed to Le Hardi for some ex- 
planation. He was answered by little more 
than a muttered curse. For once, the ready 
tongue of the Crusader failed him. “She is 
mad!” were the only audible words. But 
he felt, as he gathered courage to look round 
the hall, and saw the questioning glances that 
were bent on him—when he marked the de- 
risive smile, and could almost catch the ribald 
jest that rose to the lips of some, of Sir God- 
frey’s company—that he was- losing ground 
even in their estimation, Above all, the 
stern contempt of Longchamp, which had 
cowed him for the moment, now stirred all 
the best and worst that was in him. He had 
been shaken from his habitual cautious self- 
possession ; the dead had risen, as he thought, 
against him, and the horror had scarce yet 
left him. But that had been only an imagi- 
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nary fantasy—for the living he would be a 
match even now. A bold stroke should re- 
cover him yet; and straight he nerved him- 
self to make it. 

“ Hear me, my lord-legate!” he said, in a 
determined voice. Longchamp half turned 
himself, and threw upon him a look of in- 
tenser scorn, if it could be, for an instant. 

“Hear you! I have heard you, and I 
know you! False to woman as to man! 
Tear the cross from your shoulder, Sir Nich- 
olas, lest it burn into your flesh, and brand 
you for a felon and a traitor!” 

“Now, by the Holy Sepulchre, Sir Prel- 
ate,” said Le Hardi, stung almost into mad- 
ness, “ you shall rue those words! I fling 
back traitor in your teeth—you have lorded 
it all too long over this realm and people; 
there is.a reckoning at hand—men can bear 
such insolence no longer; I hurl defiance at 
you, for myself and for the liberties of Eng- 


Jand!” 


He tossed his mailed gauntlet with such 
force towards the legate, as he spoke, that, 
had it not been arrested by the hand of a 
knight who stood between them, it would 
have struck Longchamp on the breast. The 
latter’s eyes flashed fire, and he half rose with 
an oath; but he checked himself in time, and 
sat down with a scornful laugh. There was 
a broken murmur of applause from some of 
those who had accompanied Sir Godfrey, but 
as Longchamp looked round upon them with 
a stern, inquiring gaze, either fear or curiosity 
kept them silent. More than one of the le- 
gate’s retinue sprang forward to resent the 
Crusader’s insult, but he waved them back. 

“T am no knight, Sir Nicholas le Hardi,” 
said he, “to prove your courage, and no 
hangman to do your last office fittingly ; but 
mark me—when the day of reckoning comes, 
I will find both!” 

Some of the more prudent of Sir Godfrey’s 
party had closed round Le Hardi, and led 
him, almost by force, to the back of the hall. 
Sir Hugh Bardolph, especially, had listened 
to his outburst with a face of eager alarm, 
and was the most active in endeavoring to 
restrain him. There were those present who 
were ready to endorse every word of the 
knight’s defiance; but their plans were not 
yet ripened, and such a premature exposure 
threatened ruin to them all. None knew it 


better than the Crusader himself; but for once 
his temper, goaded almost to madness, had 
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betrayed his prudence. Yet he had gained 
one point; he had succeeded in diverting the 
interest of his friends there from his own 
personal matters to considerations of over- 
whelming importance to themselves, 

“My good brother of Rivelsby,” said the 
legate, when the disturbance had subsided, 
addressing Abbot Martin in his calmest 
voice; “we are all in some strange error 
here, I think. There is more in this than 
we shall unravel at this moment; and I will 
have this poor lady’s tale from her own 
mouth, in your presence, somewhat more pri- 
vately — when she shall be better able to 
speak, As for this boy—I would fain see him 
for myself (he should be a jewel of some 
price, so many seek to have the setting of 
him)—he is not at Rivelsby, you said? Let 
him be brought there at once. Sir Godfrey 
de Burgh, our purpose is to visit St. Mary’s 
to-morrow ; if it will please you to attend us 
there, you shall have justice in full measure 
for yourself and for Sir Nicholas le Hardi. 
Fare you well. We lie at Huntingdon to- 
night—if you be not better provided of a 
lodging, my lord-abbot, to such hospitality as 
our poor quarters here can afford, I bid you 
heartily welcome.” 

De Burgh scarcely waited for the legate to 
finish speaking. “ My lord,” said he, fiercely, 
“T will carry my cause elsewhere. You 
churchmen hold all together, and a plain 
man may look long for justice at your hands, 
The good prince the Earl of Morton will do 
me right—let the Abbot of Rivelsby look to 
it.” 

“T care no jot for Prince John,” said Long- 
champ, as he rose to leave the hall. “ Woe 
betide his gracious majesty if he has no 
surer friends than they of his own house- 
hold!” 

Giacomo had succeeded in partially calming 
Isola’s agitation, and withdrawing her from 
the front of the crowd; but not unnoticed by 
Abbot Martin, who had watched her with an 
earnest attention. At a word from him, 
Foliot had quietly followed them in their re- 
treat. The marshalmen cleared a passage 
again for the legate’s exit, and he proceeded, 
accompanied by the Benedictines, towards 
his hostel in the town, leaving behind him 
ample materials for wonder and dispute 
amongst the citizens of Huntingdon, who, as 
soon as he was out of hearing, gathered into 
little knots, and relieved themselves by noisy 
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discussion of the day’s proceedings. Some 
among them echoed the cry, which was be- 
ginning then to rise in many quarters of Eng- 
land, that to be drained of their money to 
gratify one king’s warlike fancies abroad, and 
maintain a second in lavish state at home, 
was more than peaceful traders like them- 
selves could bear; and one or two strangers 
might have been seen moving from group to 
group, who were loudest in their protests 
against the Norman prelate’s grasping as- 
sumption. But the majority of the townsmen 
were not especially inclined to espouse a 
cause of which Sir Godfrey of Ladysmede, 
and the knights his friends, presented them- 
selves as the champions; and, on the whole, 
the haughty legate had left a favorable im- 
pression upon many who had seen him that 
day for the first time. Too much accustomed 
themselves to be treated by their feudal lorde 
with supercilious insolence, they secretly re- 
joiced to see them repaid in their own coins 
and justice wore at least an honester, if not a 
gentler, look, in the bishop of Ely than in Sir 
Hugh Bardolph. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE ESQUIRE’S STORY. 

Sie NIcHOLAs LE HARD! spoke no word to 
his esquire, as he mounted at the gate of the 
Hall to return to his own quarters. He 
broke impatiently from the friends who sur 
rounded him, with brief promise to be present 
at their council in the evening—for he had 
come to Huntingdon on more important 
business than Sir Godfrey’s; and without 
further communication even with the knight 
of Ladysmede, who looked after him with 
a questioning gaze of astonishment, rode 
straight away. But when Dubois had fol- 
lowed him to his chamber, and they were 
alone together, he turned round upon the 
Gascon with a face of ominous meaning. 
The esquire confronted his master with his 
usual quiet self-possession, though he knew 
wel] that the storm orf that troubled counte- 
nance had been gathering to fall upon him. 

“You have lied to me foully, Dubois,” | 
said, slowly. 

“T have lied in your service, my lord, for 
some years past.” 

“Do you mock me, sirrah?” said the 
knight; “will you stand there to brave out 
your treachery ?” 





“Treachery!” said the Gascon, with @ 
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slight ironical emphasis; “I scarcely take 
your meaning, Sir Nicholas, I fear.” 

“You told me,” said Le Hardi, with sup- 
pressed passion, though his eye wandered 
under Dubois’ quite gaze—* you told me she 
was dead.” 

“T spoke as I then believed,” replied the 
esquire. “ You offered me gold, if you could 
be rid of one you hated. I promised you it 
should be done: I found it done to my hands, 
as I thought—and I told you, you were safe.” 

“Curse on your word-splitting,” said the 
Crusader; “I say again, you have deceived 
me wilfully—you told me she was dead.” 

“I was deceived myself,” said Dubois, 
quietly—“I know it now. If you have pa- 
tience enough to listen, I will tell you how. 
I followed her back to Genoa, by your direc- 
tion, after you left her: there, for a while, I 
lost all trace of her, though I was certain she 
had not quitted the place. The cloister folk 
ku:ew me too well, and would tell me nothing. 
At last, I followed one day by some chance a 
funeral procession to the chapel of San Gior- 
gio, where the Camaldoni bury; and as I 
stood there by the open grave, I was told it 
was for a young signora of that house, who 
had fled from her convent with an English 
knight, and had died broken-hearted. What 
need had I to ask more?” 

“Fool and dupe!” exclaimed the knight, 
“if nothing worse! Was this, then, the tale 
you brought me? It was scarce worth pur- 

chase at the price, even if it had been true as 
_ gospel—two hundred good gold bezants, was 
it not?” 

“And an oath of everlasting gratitude,” 
said Dubois, with a perceptible sneer. “You 
were liberal, Sir Nicholas ; it was service well 
paid, I grant, as it fell out; but for that which 
you would have put me on, the price would 
have been all too little.” 

“But why not have told me this? why 
leave me to think—” 

“TI told you she was dead, and you were 
safe; I spoke honestly enough. . I believed 
myself discharged of what I had undertaken 
—easily, I confess-ethat was my own good 
fortune. I had no commission from you, I 
think, to murder ?” 

“Murder!” repeated Sir Nicholas, paling 
at the word; “how dare you speak to me 
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confessed and trembled at, disguise it as he 
would by bold words. He threw himself into 
a seat that stood at hand, unable to control 
the storm of conflicting passions. 

“You have been worse than false to me,” 
he said, in a hoarse voice more of suffering 
than anger; “ why not have told me all?” 

“Tt would have lowered the value of my 
intelligence, I fear,” replied Dubois, com- 
posedly, “if I had told more than was need- 
ful. You asked me no questions, remember.” 

“So!” said the Crusader, rising again, and 
striding towards him with such a sudden and 
fierce movement that even the Gascon’s stub- 
born nerves were shaken, and for the first 
time his own face changed for a moment un- 
der the terrible expression of his master’s eye, 
and he drew back a step as in preparation for 
a personal struggle. But Sir Nicholas only 
grasped the arm which the esquire raised in- 
voluntarily by an instinct of self-defence, and 
flung it from him—evyen those iron muscles 
might have shown the mark of his gripe— 
“So!” he cried, “for three long years, for 
your own base profit, you have left this heavy 
burden on my soul, knowing that by one word 
you could remove it. Short-sighted, selfish 
fool! could you not guess that I would have 
given twice the bribe for which you would sell 
your salvation, to have been assured that that 
blood lay not at my door!” 

“ T thought, my lord,” said Dubois, recover- 
ing his self-command, and speaking in a tone 
of surprise, either real or admirably assumed; 
“T surely thought it had been the lady’s life, 
and not her death, that was the burden?” 

“Both!” said Sir Nicholas, flashing upon 
him a bitter look. “I have to thank you for 
inflicting both upon me. I did believe,” he 
continued, with an evil laugh, “ the Devil had 
been a fairer paymaster; I have done much of 
his work, it seems, without the wages—ay, 
have borne all the punishment, and been 
cheated even of the sin, and have had the 
profit snatched from me ‘at the last; whilst 
thou—thou must be the fiend’s especial favor- 
ite, Dubois—hast enjoyed all the profit, and 
been excused the work!” 

“ You are pleased to jest, Sir Nicholas; bui 
you wrong me.” — 

“T doubt if that were possible, my excel- 
lent friend,” said the knight, who was school- 


thus?” But there was a quiet defiance in!ing himself into forbearance; his prudence 


the esquire’s eye which the knight inwardly 


warned him to avoid, if possible, an open rup- 
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ture with Dubois, who seemed on his part to 
bear his master’s anger, whether deserved or 
not, with commendable patience. 

“Tell me,” said Le Hardi, looking once 
more into his follower’s imperturbable coun- 
tenance, “can one buy truth and honesty for 
a few moments, and at what price?” 

“They are scarce and dear,” said the Gas- 
con, “and I do not boast to have a larger 
stock of them than my betters. But I owe 
you a service, sir knight, having received pay- 
ment already under an error (for an error it 
was, I repeat, and howI was led into it I have 
yet to learn); I have some gratitude, too, for 
old kindness, though you may haply doubt it 
—let that pass. I will let you have truth 
cheap, for the nonce, Sir Nicholas, without 
fee or reward—even in thanks. I promise. 
You wi!] not believe me the more, if I call all 
the gods, heathen and Christian, to witness. 
You may not always have so fair an offer—we 
poor esquires cannot afford to trade on such 
terms constantly as a rule of our guild.” 

“You knew that Isola Camaldoni was alive, 
and here in England—and you spoke of it to 
others ?—falsest of all in that.” 

“TI did not know it, and I could not speak 
of it. Ihad heard that she was living, and 
that was all. I never saw her face until to- 
day in the hall.” 

“T told you I had seen her,” said Sir Nicho- 
las. Ifthe smile with which he accompanied 
the words was meant to show that he scorned 
the phantoms of his own imagination, it was 

very unsuccessful in its effect. “Iwas right 
' =the dead never come back.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Dubois; “ at least not 
at more inconvenient seasons than the living. 
I watched, at all hours, at the basket-maker’s 
hut you wot of; but I cannot fancy she was 
ever there. But I will tell you honestly, I 
did suspect she was sheltered at Willan’s 
Hope, for I heard they had a foreign guest 
there. But I could not get to see her; I did 
you in that matter as honest service as I 
could.” 

“Curses on such ill-fortune!” said the 
knight; “ this should have come either earlier 
or later, But I will win that game yet. Now 
as to this child, Dubois—is she raving, or 
what means it?” 

“Which child?” said the Gascon, with 
half a smile. 
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“ Her child,” said Le Hardi, coloring; “is 
he living too ? what does it mean?” 

“Your child is dead, Sir Nicholas; you 
have the evidence of others besides mine. If 
you had seen fit to warn me that it suited 
your purpose and Sir Godfrey’s that he should 
come to life again, I would have honestly told 
you there was a living obstacle in the way. 
You deign me but a half confidence, Sir Nicho- 
las, yet you expect from me an undivided ser- 
vice.” 

“Fool that I have been,” said Le Hardi, 
replying rather to his own thoughts than to 
the esquire’s remark, “to mix myself with a 
hot-headed blunderer like him of Ladysmede! | 
He is no match for the abbot, far less for 
William Longchamp. I should have had. 
more wit than to have shown myself in court 
to-day—I might have sworn all would go 
wrong. What brought the legate there, I 
would like to know ? ” 

“He is on his way to Rivelsby,” mid Du- 
bois. 

“I know it,” said Crusader, shortly. “ What 
following hath he here with him, did I hear 
you say?” 

“ Some eight hundred men in all,” said the 
esquire. 

The knight’s manner was as though he 
would have liked to have asked further ques- 
tions, but he did not. 

“ Enough,” he said, with one‘of his unpleas- 
ant smiles; “I have had as fair measure of 
truth, I take it, for one bargain, as I could 
look for; it were unreasonable of me to ask 
more. Remember, I sup this evening with 
Sir Hugh Bardolph, in the Nether-gate.” 

Dubois left the chamber with as unmoved 
a face as he had entered it. His master 
looked after him, as he withdrew, with a 
gloomy smile. “I thought,” he muttered to 
himself, “ that man had been bound to me by 
as strong a bond as hell could forge; I am 
not altogether sorry, I think, to find it snapped 
on the sudden—a mere web of horrible fancies. 
It shall be long, 1 promise me, before I trust 
gas et so far again.” 

e repaired at the appointed hour to the 


evening banquet at the house of the justi- 
ciary; but it was not Dubois who accom- 
panied him to the place of meeting. He had 
not long arrived, howerer, before the Gascon} 
having taken a shorter cut through the by- 
streets and lanes of Huntingdon, mingled in 
the dusk amongst the attendants there, 
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From The Saturday Review. 
MIND AND BODY.* 

In the whole range of science and of his- 
tory there is. no region which exercises so 
mysterious and so powerful a charm over the 
imagination as that debatuble land which lies, 
as it were, between the regions of the mind 
and those of the body. The whole theory of 
ghosts, visions, dreams, presentiments, and 
the like, has hovered in a characteristically 
unsubstantial manner over the speculations of 
every generation, and appears to have a 
special fascination for our own. The belief 
of one class in witchcraft, and that of another 
in table-turning, spirit-rapping, and the quasi- 
supernatural attributes of mesmerism, are 
probably at least as strong now as analogous 
beliefs ever were when they resulted in send- 
ing people to the gallows or the stake. To 
some persons this is matter of surprise. They 
either are or affect to be startled at a credu- 
lity which, as they say, ought not to co-exist 
with the civilization and enlightenment of the 
age in which we live. Witches and ghosts, 
it has been boastfully asserted, cannot bear 
the light of railways, electric telegraphs, and 
popular education ; and if they are still found 
to survive, it is only a proof that the school- 
master has not done his duty. Such is the 
popular brag of this bragging age. It is one 
of the shallowest and most thoughtless that 
even these days have brought to light. In 
the first place, though it is undoubtedly true 
that the present is an age of great scientific 
discoveries, it is also true that it is one in 
which scientific training is exceedingly rare, 
and in which the popular temper tends to de- 
ery and discredit that patient pursuit of knowl- 
edge for its own sake which is invariably the 
companion of the scientific temper. The 
great mass of mankind are simply dazzled 
and bewildered by scientific discoveries, and 
are predisposed by contemplating them to an 
abject worship of material results which is 
one of the most degraded forms of credulity. 
“Great is Stephenson of the railways;” 
“Great is Wheatstone of the electric tele- 
graph,” are cries which may be quite as big- 
oted and quite as credulous as “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” What is impossi- 
ble to steam and electricity? Ifa man can 

* Hallucinations. History and Explanation of 
en Visions, Dreams, Ecstasy, Magnetism, 
and Somnambulism. By A. Brierre de Boismont. 


Translated from the French by R. T. Hulme. 
London: Renshaw. 1859. 
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send a message through an infinite length of 
copper wire in an infinitesimally small portion 
of a second, why should he not raise the dead 
or heal the sick by a word? What is impos- 
sible to the great social Nebuchadnezzar who 
can look out of the windows of the south- 
eastern railway and say, Behold this grand 
crystal palace which I have builded? Rail- 
ways and steamers are things which shake 
the faith of mankind in their own conclusions 
and in their accustomed trains of logic more 
rudely than in any other particular whatever. 
This, we have no doubt, is the cause which 
lies at the bottom of an immense proportion 
of the fanaticism and superstition which riot 
on every side of us. Spiritualism for the 
heterodox and Revivalism for the orthodox 
are, to use an algebraical simile, two roots of 
one equation. 

Apart, however, from the facility of belief 
which startling scientific discoveries cannot 
but engender, there is no doubt that some of 
the inquiries made by scientific men for scien- 
tific purposes do tend to excite superstition in 
some minds, and to excuse, or at any rate to 
account for it inothers. There is, as has been 
already observed, a sort of border land be- 
tween mind and body; and the facts relating 
to it are so remarkable, and to those who are 
unacquainted with the subject their first state- 
ment is so surprising, as apparently to justify 
a belief in any absurdity when their existence 
is made known in a popular manner through 
the ordinary channels which glut with scien- 
tific results the curiosity of those who have 
little power of scientific thought. M. de 
Boismont’s work on hallucinations (of which 
a translation has just been published by Mr. 
Hulme) contains a collection of facts upon 
these subjects which are eminently curious 
and well worthy of serious attention, though 
we fear that they may unavoidably encourage 
superstition on the part of inattentive or ig- 
norant readers, This, however, is neither 
their general, nor, we think, their legitimate 
tendency ; for several of them go a long way 
towards reducing under the- head of well- 
recognized diseases many occurrences which 
are frequently invested with supernatural ter- 
rors. We cannot attempt to reproduce M. 
de Boismont’s classification of the various 
forms of hallucination and illusion, Such 
classifications are like indexes—valuable and 
significant rather to the author than to the 
reader of the books in which they are con- 
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tained. We will, however, attempt to enu- 
merate their principal varieties. 

In their normal state, the senses of all man- 
kind act substantially in the same direction. 
Our organs of sight and hearing, of taste and 
smell, receive the same or very similar im- 
pressions under similar circumstances. When 
they coincide, we assume that these impres- 
sions are excited by external realities. When 
they do not coincide, we say that the minor- 
ity, or the persons whose impressions are in- 
consistent with one another, are under the 
influence of hallucinations, illusions, or delu- 
sions (for though attempts have been made 
to affix technical meanings to these and other 
words of the same kind, they are in popular 
apprehension the same things). These delu- 
sions may be arranged under two heads. One 
set present to our senses imaginary objects— 
the other set distort existing ones. Each class 
contains many distinct varieties, ascending in 
a gradual series from the most commonplace 
to the most surprising phenomena. 

To take first the case of those delusions 
which present to our senses imaginary objects. 
The commonest and most familiar of these 
are dreams. Every human being (with a 
very few curious exceptions) has probably ex- 
perienced them, and we all know how much 
their vividness and impressiveness are affected 
by the state of our health and a thousand 
other circumstances. Next above ordinary 
dreams come that special order of dreams 
which are known as nightmares; and these, 
under certain circumstances, become so vivid 
that they are hardly dispelled, or even not 
dispelled at all, by waking. If a very little 
is added to their intensity, they come close 
upon the border of delirium. A step above 
dreams, in the common sense of the word, 
come waking dreams, or spectral delusions, 
which may or may not be recognized as such. 
A person may be haunted by the figure of a 
man or an animal, and he may or may not be 
conscious of the fact that the impression on 
his senses is peculiar to himself, and is not 
excited by any corresponding reality. These 
delusions may affect any of the senses—hear- 
ing, smell, or taste, as well as sight—and 
they may occasionally become epidemic. This, 
indeed, seems to be a feature common to all 
sorts of delusions. M. de Boismont gives an 
account of an epidemic nightmare which on 
two separate occasions attacked a regiment 
of soldiers qvartered in an abbey after a very 
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fatiguing day’s march. On two successive: 
nights they were simultaneously aroused from 
their sleep by a black dog which, as they 
unanimously declared, ran through the abbey 
in which they bivouacked, leaping upon the 
chest of each man in succession. Epidemic 
waking delusions are by no means uncom- 
mon. The dancing madness of the middle 
ages, during which phantoms appeared to 
those affected, and the preaching madness of: 
a more recent period in Sweden, are instances 
of this. 

The delusions by which real objects are 
distorted are also of all degrees of inten- 
sity. Simple derangements of the senses 
are amongst the commonest of phenomena, 
Every one knows what it is to have a taste in 
the mouth which interferes with all ordinary 
tastes—to have a singing in the ears, pro- 
duced by no external sound—or, after being 
subjected to a strong glare of light, to see 
common objects invested with strange colors; 
Sometimes, indeed, these irregularities are 
organic, as when a man can see no distinction 
between red and green. A step above these 
derangements of the senses lies abnormal 
sensibility in particular organs, The acute~ 
ness of the sense of touch in the blind is & 
familiar instance, and indeed the possession 
of a musical ear may perhaps be looked upon 
in the same light. Sometimes, however, this 
acuteness becomes altogether excessive. M. 
de Boismont mentions the case of a girl who 
lived near the Pyrenees and could hear the 
storms on the mountains before they reached 
the plain, and the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
long before he came in sight. Certain dis- 
eases operate in an analogous manner upon 
the senses; and the pretensions of mesmer- 
ism and animal magnetism lie in the same 
direction, whether they are or are not founded 
on fact. 

A step beyond the exaggeration of ordinary 
faculties lies the development of altogether 
extraordinary and unfamiliar ones; and here 
experience is so small, the facts are so hard 
to be observed, and the evidence upon which 
they rest is so unsatisfactory, that we are very 
much in the dark as to their true nature and 
bearing. The faculty of presentiment, sym 
pathies and antipathies for particular people, 
the power of second sight, the power of in- 
tuitively perceiving what is passing in the 
minds of others, are the sort of abnormal 
faculties which are said to exist in a latent 
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condition in men’s minds, and to be occasion- 
ally exercised. The absolute denial of the 
existence of any such powers would, no doubt, 
be rash, inasmuch as we know hardly any 
thing of the constitution of the soul; but the 
preceding observations go a long way to show 
that the evidence of their existence must al- 
ways be unsatisfactory in the extreme. We 
ean never tell how far such cases may not be 
simple instances of disturbance of the senses, 
eomplicated with a coincidence with some fact 
quite unconnected with it. We want a list of 
unfulfilled presentiments, unjust sympathies 
and antipathies, visions which did not come 
true, and intuitions which were false in fact, 
before we can judge of the real importance of 
such matters. ‘This department of the subject 
has been so little illustrated that we subjoin 
instances of the kind which have occurred 
within our own observation, Two brothers 
at school were sitting together; the younger 
said that he would go fishing, and the elder 
remained in-doors reading. As he sat, it was 
suddenly borne upon his mind, in the strong- 
est manner, that his brother had fallen into 
the river and wasdrowning. He resisted the 
impression for some time, but could not over- 
come it, and at last went out to ascertain the 
fact. His brother was perfectly safe. Again, 
a gentleman who certainly is not remarkable 
for very sensitive nerves, but who interests 
himself in observing such phenomena as we 
are referring to, is frequently subject to the 
strongest impression of some evil, present or 
future, impending over him. He informs us 
that he never once found that this feeling cor- 
responded with any thing whatever. 

With regard to sympathies and antipathies, 
love at first sight is the commonest and most 
romantic illustration. People do not like to 
confess how often love at first sight becomes 
hatred on better acquaintance, but the para- 
ble of Pendennis and Miss Costigan is, we 
imagine, one of very wide application. Ve- 
hement casual impulses of every kind are 
sometimes regarded as the exertion of a sort 
of supernatural energy, but they are far more 
frequently dangerous in the extreme. The 
well-known phenomenon of a panic terror 
assailing large bodies of men shows that such 
feelings are irrational, and not the develop- 
ment of some latent power of the mind. 

_ Itis very important, in relation to all stories 
of wonders, to bear in mind the extreme dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the real facts in refer- 
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ence to them, and we are bound to say that 
as far as our experience of medical books goes 
this is their weak point. M. de Boismont’s 
work is a most curious illustration of this. A 
great proportion of the stories which he cites 
are nodoubt well authenticated, but very many 
of the most extraordinary may be true, or 
may be false, but are entirely unproved. 
Thus, for example, the most wonderful of 
them all relates how Dr. Sigmond was told 
by Madame Colmache that she had heard 
from her husband (Talleyrand’s secretary) 
that Talleyrand had told him the following 
story. In his early life he was in New York, 
and was about to embark ona mercantile voy= 
age with a M. Beaumetz, who was his com- 
panion in exile. Whilst they were waiting 
for a wind, Beaumetz askei Talleyrand to 
come out for a walk, and Jed him down to the 
Battery, talking in a very excited manner. 
Suddenly, Talleyrand “was for an instant 
gifted with an extraordinary light, and during 
a quick and vivid flash the possible and the 
true was revealed to him.” He saw by intui- 
tion that Beaumetz meant to throw him into 
the sea and drown him. He taxed him with 
it, and Beaumetz admitted that it was true, 
and that he had been for days under an in- 
sane impulse to do so. Here we have two 
steps between Talleyrand and Dr. Sigmond 
who tells the story, and even if it is correctly 
reported, it ultimately rests on the authority 
of one of the most systematic liars in Europe. 
Moreover, the whole point of the story con- 
sists in what lay exclusively within his own 
knowledge. Beaumetz, the story tells us, re- 
covered, and the circumstance was never men- 
tioned between him and his friend again. 
Perhaps if it had been he would have said 
that there was not a word of truth in the whole 
account. 

It will be observed that the slight and im- 
perfect enumeration given above of the dif- 
ferent sorts of delusions which pervert the 
operation of the senses is simply an enumera- 
tion of the effects, and that it says nothing of 
causes. The discussion of these is matter 
rather of medical than of general interest, 
but the statement of the effects produced upon 
the senses goes far to show that the testimony 
of the senses is nothing more than evidence 
from which the mind deduces the propositions 
respecting the external world with which we 
are familiar. It has been customary to speak 
of Berkeley’s speculations as illustrations of 
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theories confuted by experience and common 
sense. The fact is, that experience and com- 
mon sense are precisely the grounds upon 
which they rest. What is opposed to them is 
a loose popular prejudice, founded, not on the 
experience of many examples, but on the idle 
contemplation of afew taken atrandom. The 
conclusions to which they point are some of 
the most important that can possibly be estab- 
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lished ; and until metaphysics are studied with 
that belief in their importance and that ex« 
quisite clearness of thought which distin- 
guished Berkeley, there will always be great 
danger that our scientific discoveries will land 
us in a slavish credulity and a superstitious 
reverence for mere material results for which 
the possession of all the machines in the world 
would ill repay mankind. 





Dr. Warren anv Louis Napotron.—In 
the year 1837, the late Dr. John C. Warren 
made a voyage to Europe, and among his fellow- 

assengers in the ship, he mentions Louis Napo- 
eon, the present Emperor of the French. In 
his biographical notes, Dr. Warren thus de- 
scribes him :— 


“With Napoleon I conversed in French, 
though he spoke English very well. 

‘This was after his first attempt to excite a 
revolution in France, from which he had come 
to America and was thence returning to his 
mother, who was quite ill at Geneva. He con- 
versed very pleasantly on any subject proposed. 
He was well versed in classical literature, and 
fond of it; quite a proficient in mathematics, 
and showed me a thick octavo volume he had 
composed on the science of artillery and en- 
gineering. He was versed in the small accom- 
plishments which makes a part of French educa- 
tion,—comic acting, tricks at cards, etc., some 
o: which were very remarkable. All these 
things he did with imperturbable gravity never 
laughing as if he enjoyed them, but did them 
for the amusement of others. He never talked 
politics. We always used the title of prince and 
gave him a place next the captain. He made 
himself very agreeable to the ladies, and gave 
them small presents occasionally. He landed at 
Liverpool with us, made his way to Geneva, 
and reached his mother two or three days before 
she expired.”—Vol. i, p. 282. 


Thirteen years after, during a subsequent visit 
to Europe, Dr. Warren saw Louis Napoleon 
under other circumstances. He says :— 


**T went to the President’s féte at St. Cloud ; 
was introduced to the President by our minister, 
and had some conversation with him about our 
voyage to Europe in 1837, which he readily 
recollected. There were present about two 
thousand persons, of all nations ; very beautiful 
ladies—a vast number of officers in_ brilliant 
uniforms. The day was very fine, and about a 
hundred fountains playing. The President was 
dressed in a plain black suit, with white waist- 
coat and brown colored scraf. He did not ap- 
pear to feel at ease.” —Vol. ii, pp. 66-67. 





Letters From Itaty.—Italy just now is 
overrun with correspondents to the English 
press. There is hardly a respectable London 
newspaper but has at least one writer in this 
country, and there are well toward ten in Flor- 
ence alone. With characteristic intelligence, 
enterprise and sagacity, England watches sharply 
when there is any thing interesting going on in 
any part of Europe. Every fact or incident 
connected with movements which may in the 
slightest degree affect her trading interests, or 
her political influence, is carefully made note of. 
A certain fairness is shown at the present time 
by the leading journals, by employing Italian 
writers to make up the record of passing events. 
By the pens of its own writers the country is 
allowed to tell its own story. Antonio Galenga 
writes to the Zimes; Count Arrivabene to the 
Dal News, and Professor Guidice has been the 
regular correspondent of the Morning Post. 
Trollope, who writes to the Atheneum, has lived 
so many years in this country as to have quite 
as many Italian as English sympathies, and 
does not inherit any of the facu!ty for hatin 
foreign countries which the parent exhibited 
w'th such uncommon malignity when discours- 
ing some years since upon American affairs.— 
Florence Correspondence Providence Journal. 





River Banxs.—M. Babinet, of the Paris 
Observatory, has advanced before the Academ 
of Sciences the singular proposition that in all 
rivers left to themselves, it is invariably the 
right bank that is washed by floods—that is to 
say, itis the right bank which suffers the most 
friction and the most destruction. He explains 
this by the direction and force of the earth’s ro- 
tation. His contradictors at the Academy ad- 
mit that this may be true of rivers running 
north and south, but they deny the principle for 
those which run east and west, in the direction 
of the earth’s rotation. M. Babinet contends 
that even here the friction of the right bank is 
slightly greater than of the left. Will some 
American professor take the trouble to reply to 
the French astronomer’s proposition? For it is 
especially in America that it can be proved or 
disproved by actual observation. - 
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From The Spectator. 
MRS. MURRAY’S MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND 
THE CANARIES.* 

A First venture in literature, is doubly 
hazardous for one who has already achieved 
a considerable reputation in another art. 
The new performance will be measured by 
the standard of its predecessors—a standard 
unfairly applied to it, for suecess in one art 
by no means implies an equal command over 
another, nor does it pledge the artist to at- 
tempt in this as much as he accomplished in 
that. Est quodam prodere tenus, si non 
datur ultra. Granted that Cicero’s poetry 
was greatly inferior to his oratory, we are far 
from believing that the unhappy line pre- 
served by the satirist is a fair specimen of his 
versification. But the world has always been 
loth to believe in versatility of talent, and 
prompt to punish those who lay claim to it, 
or if that may not be, then to wrong them 
as much by fulsome adulation. Mrs. Murray 
has braved this hazard with characteristic 
boldness and may congratulate herself on the 
result. We cannot say that she writes as 
well as she paints, but her book is full of an- 
imation, brightly colored and picturesque, 
and more interesting than many of higher 
pretensions. People who would look into it 
for what pedants call “useful information,” 
statistics, “ ologies,” and so forth, would be 
disappointed, as they deserve to be; but not 
so those who desire to see the aspect of men 
and things in sunny climes, and among prim- 
itive and semi-barbarous races, reflected from 
the mind of an accomplished artist. The 
first three sentences in her book are worth 
more than all the contents of many a three- 
volume novel: “A vagabond from a baby, I 
left England at eighteen. I was perfectly in- 
dependent, having neither master nor money. 
My pencil was both to me, being at the same 
time my strength, my comfort, and my in- 
tense delight.” Among the passengers on 
board the Royal Tar, in which she sailed for 
Gibraltar, there was a stately Moor, who sat 
to her for his portrait in the Bay of Biscay. 
He was a very animated sitter, and the won- 
derful tales he related of his race and coun- 
try so excited the curiosity of the artist, that 
before the sketch was finished she had re- 
solved to make the shores of Western Bar- 

* Sixteen Years of an Artist's Life in Morocco, 
Spain, and the Canary Islands. By Mrs. Elizabeth 


Murray. In two volumes. Published by Hurst 
and Blackett. 
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bary the termination of her voyage. Her 
first impressions of that romantic land were 
unpleasantly prosaic. Tangier, as she beheld 
it from the sea, “looked like a city of the 
dead, a vast cemetery, a Kensal Green, laid 
bare on the slope of.a hill.” Her mode of 
landing was more curious than pleasant, 
Two vagabond Jews fought for the privilege 
of carrying her ashore, cursing each other’s 
great-grandfathers the while with exceeding 
fervor and force, and the victorious competi- 


‘tor for the job finished it by suddenly plump- 


ing her down on her hands and face on the 
sand. The incident was ominous. It was in 
the same involuntary posture that Cesar first 
saluted the land of Egypt, making his fall a 
happy prognostic. In the young artist’s case 
the omen was succeeded by a prophecy. The 
Jews in Tangier, she says, possess a remark- 
able insight into the future, and often give 
utterance to prophecies which seldom fail 
to be realized. When she occasionally ex- 
pressed to some of them who had travelled 
in Europe her surprise that they should 
choose to settle in such a little dirty town as 
Tangier, their answer was: “ Ali! you dislike 
Tangier; well, we can tell you that it will be 
your own future home for years to come.” 
The prophecy was fulfilled, for in less than a 
year the subject of it was married to the 
British Consul. 

Mrs. Murray may say what she pleases in 
depreciation of Moorish beauty, but the pain- 
ful conviction will force itself upon us, that 
the ladies of Morocco greatly surpass those 
of England in perfection of form, according 
to the present standard of taste in Europe. 
The latter must have recourse to art for the 
means of imitating the graces which the 
former owe to nature and cultivation; the 
fine proportions of the one are real and sub- 
stantial, those of the other are hollow and 
delusive ; in fact, the Moorish lady wears her 


crinoline inside her skin; the English lady 


wears hers a long way outside of it. It is 
hardly matter for wonder if what may be the 
natural structure of a Frankish woman is 
still a moot point in the female colleges of 
Morocco. 


“TI remember one monstrous creature—a 
Moorish beauty—the wife of an official, who, 
on receiving me, felt my clothes, and counted 
my fingers to see if a Nazarene woman was 
in all points made like herself. My gloves 
next attracted her attention, and she pro- 
ceeded to examine them, although, from some 
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cause, she shrank from them at first with fear. 
She was, as is usual here, very beautiful down 
to the chin, and her complexion was as fair 
as that of an English matron. Her black, 
languishing eyes, like those of the Jewesses, 
were stained with alcohol; and besides the 
extreme whiteness of her skin, she possessed 
that Lantcrat marble-like quality which is 
only obtained by the frequent use of the bath. 
Her hair was flowing down in rich luxuriance 
over her shoulders, and the head and face 
altogether presented an appearance of re- 
markable beauty. But the extraordinary 
size of her body, which was quite overwhelm- 
ing, I found rather difficult to recognize as 
any recommendation in the way of beauty. 
according to my European standard, which I 
i tg find myself quite prepared to dispense 
with. 

“Tn Morocco, the Moorish maiden, on her 
betrothal, undergoes a regular course of fat- 
tening, which is continuously carried on till 
her marriage, and which is conducted on the 
same principle as that on which our farmers 
fatten fowls. While undergoing the process, 
she sits all day in a dimly lighted room, and 
is stuffed incessantly with enscupoo, a _prepa- 
ration of flour, which is the national dish of 
Morocco, in addition to which she drinks 
copiously of water. While undergoing this 
regimen she is dressed lightly, and in order 
to prevent any exertion or exercise on her 
part, she wears a gigantic pair of silver 
anklets, of great weight, the presence of 
which renders rest more desirable than the 
slightest locomotion. This process continues 
for some time, and the indolence of the mind 
being added to that of the body, she is sure, 
ere long, to arrive at the orthodox ampli- 
tude.” 


The least interesting part of Mrs, Murray’s 
volumes is that relating to Spain ; fortunately, 


it is also the shortest. The most notable 
thing we find in it is the remark which one 
Spanish lady made of another that she was 
“una muger mas mala que hay en el mundo; 
en fin una Afia Bolena”—the worst woman 
in the world; in fact an Anna Boleyn. The 
Catholic compatriots of Queen Catherine to 
this day regard her heretic rival as the high- 
est type of human depravity; and to this day 
the British Admiral Drake is the Old Bogy, 
whose name the matrons of the Canary Isl- 
ands invoke to quiet naughty children. “Aqui 
vien el Draque,” they cry: Here comes 
Drake! The author's description of the Ca- 
nary islands, their magnificent scenery, and 
the manners and customs of their light- 
hearted people, are very engaging. We ex- 
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tract two passages descriptive of popular out- 
door amusements. The first is a favorite 
dance of Teneriffe. 


“Before one of the principal houses I ob- 
served a cuadrillo, a party of eight or ten 
young men, all habited in the showy old cos- 
tume of the island, with a number of gay, 

arti-colored ribbons flaunting from their 
sats. One of them sustained a long pole, 
about twelve feet high, to the summit of which 
several silk ribbons were attached, their num- 
ber being exactly equal to that of the dancers 
who were to join in that exhilarating and ever- 
welcome exercise around it. Each ribbon 
also was about twelve or eighteen feet long, 
the lower half, next the dancer, being rolled 
up into a ball, one of which was appropriated 
to each of the votaries of the gay and 
sprightly art. All the dancers first forming 
acircle at a short distance round the pole 
and its bearer, the musicians who accompany 
them having commenced to play rather slowly, 
each one facing two parties alternately, they 
then all began to move in opposite directions, 
keeping time to the cadence of the music, 
and, when they met, turning round each 
other, thereby entwining the upper part of 
the ribbon they carry in their hands. They 
do the same with each succeeding partner 
they face in their progress, repeating these 
movements in six successive rounds, con- 
stantly widening the circles as they allow the 
ribbon to slip off the ball in their hands, the 
music gradually increasing in vivacity until 
they get to the end of their tether, by which 
time the ribbons have been wrought up into 
a regular open network of various colors. A 
momentary pause ensues at this point. On 
again commencing, each dancer reverses his 
position, and, with the same precision as be- 
fore, moves in the direction exactly opposite 
to his former one, undoing, at each encounter 
with his partners, the confused mesh he had 
previously woven, and gathering, as he pro- 
ceeds, the slack ribbon in his hand, until, ar- 
riving at the place from which the start was 
first made, each dancer again occupies his 
original place. The pole, with its pendent 
streamers, is then lowered, the dance con- 
cludes, and the party proceed to repeat it be- 
fore the inmates of some other favored dwell- 
ing. When this dance is well performed, and 
correct time is kept, as it generally is, it has 
a very lively effect. Sometimes women min- 
gle in the dance; and, when this is the case, 
the figure is more complicated, and the steps 
more difficult and elaborate. Long and care- 
ful drilling is required before it can be per- 
formed with the degree of excellence expected 
and required, It is generally, however, well 
and skilfully executed, as none but those who. 
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are familiar with its movements ever think of 
attempting it.” 


The companion picture is an extraordinary 
feast of lanterns. 


“ The people of the island have no national 
music, nor have they any predilection for a 
— instrument of any kind. A tam- 
sourine, rude pipes made of cane, and a gui- 
tar, form their principal resource on the oc- 
casion of festivals, or other joyous occasions. 
There are, however, many amusements pecu- 
liar to the island, of which the Pandorga is 
one of the most novel. It consists of an il- 
Juminated procession, by night, through the 
principal streets of the town in which it takes 

lace. When it is well done, as it sometimes 
is, by two hundred or more persons, and the 
occasion is favored by a bright and moonless 
sky, it forms a very brilliant and animated 
sight. The procession is composed of as 
many individuals as are inclined to take part 
in it, all uniformly dressed in white trousers 
and shirts, the latter, contrary to their usual 
position, hanging outside the other habili- 
ments. The greater number carry white pa- 
ona lanterns, with lighted candles, on their 
neads, and attaching themselves at equal dis- 
tances to long ropes, form two lines, which 
marching, one on each side of the street, pre- 
serve the space in the centre free from the 
intrusion of the spectators. The middle 
space, in the mean time, is occupied by those 
who, in similar white dresses, bear immense 
figures, made of white paper over a frame- 
work of cane, representing grim giants as 
high as the housetops. Besides these, there 
are figures, equally large, of all other imagin- 
able kinds of objects in nature,—sun, moon, 
and stars, camels, donkeys, geese, and ducks, 
in short, a whole Noah’s ark turned out, all 
lighted from the interior, and all marching at 
a wonderful quick rate down the street, each 
one carried by the number of persons pro- 
ortioned to the magnitude and weight of the 
urden. A hole in the back of the figure 
admits the entrance of the bearer, and in the 
case of the figures representing animals, a 
white stuffed leg, hanging down on each side 
from the waist, allows him to use his own in 
performing the sundry caprioles and curvet- 
tings he may think most suitable to the na- 
ture of his charger, when it is once lighted 
up, 80 that the crowd may be witnesses of his 
agility. He also carries a lantern helmet, or 
cap, on his head, and in his hand a long 
wand, that serves him for a lance, whenever a 
grand joust between the equestrian or asinine 
party takes place, at some spot where the 
procession halt for the purpose, or for the 
performance of a cottillon, for a band of music 
always accompanies it in its progress through 
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the several streets. Accidents sometimes 
will — on these occasions, notwithstand- 
ing all the care that is taken to guard against 
them, the articles which are used being so 
liable to take fire. If the illuminating ma- 
terials within should not be securely fixed, or 
steadily carried, or if they should be acciden- 
tally displaced in some rude shock of arms, 
an unexpected flare-up will in all probability 
be the consequence. One of the bodies of 
the solar system, slowly pursuing its meas- 
ured path, may thus be transformed into a 
blazing comet, either ta be attracted into an- 
other sphere or to be extinguished altogether. 
But the illuminated materials are of so slight 
a nature that when such an unfortunate con- 
tretemps does happen, the rising conflagration 
is in general very speedily extinguished, the 
only inconvenience arising from it being the 
exhibition of the extraordinary anatomical 
configuration of what is meant to pass for a 
horse, or the revelation of the internal con- 
stitution of the sun and moon, or the chemis- 
try of the stars, 

“ On some occasions this peculiar procession 
presents a very remarkable and romantic ap- 
pearance, As the general surface of the 
country is precipitous, the streets of many of 
the towns have rapid declivities and ascents, 
in passing along which the ever-moving lights 
of the Pandorga have a very striking appear- 
ance, much more so than they would have if 
constantly seen only from the same level. It 
is one great advantage of this spectacle that 
the quiet and orderly demeanor of the crowd 
allows the sight to be enjoyed without alarm 
for the security of one’s person or pockets.” 


If English tourists, shut out from Italy, 
are tempted by Mrs. Murray’s alluring 
sketches to fly off in a body to the Canaries, 
she does not leave them without warning of 
the sanguinary tormentors they will have to 
encounter. If, as the Syrians allege, the king 
of the fleas keeps his court in Tabaryeh, the 
most bloodthirsty republic of that race is es- 
tablished in Laguna. 


“The fleas there are said to be so famous 
for their size, strength, and activity, that they 
are regarded with universal interest, and inei- 
dents relating to them are introduced even 
into the love-songs of the country, accom- 
panied, in lieu of castanets, with expressive 
snappings of the fingers. Such a verse, for 
instance, as the following, is popular among 
the lower classes, and is intended to give a 
zest to the monotony of love-making. 

“* Last night I passed your window, 
And I saw you catching fleas, 

Surely, you might have said to me, 

“Come and catch some if you please.”’” 
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THE TWIN MUTES: TAUGHT AND UN- 
TAUGHT. 


Wuete the thorn grows by a ruined abbey, 
In a valley of our gray Northland, 

Sits a lonely woman ’mid the gravestones, 
Rocking to and fro with clasped hand. 


Two rough stones, uncarven and unlettered, 
Stand to guard that double-mounded grave, 

Darkly brown in the untrodden churchyard, 
Where the starflowers and the harebells wave. 


“ Ah, my grief is not extreme, O stranger! 
Many a mother mourns a buried child ; 

Many a hearth that’s silent in the autumn 
Was not voiceless when the summer smiled. 


“But our sorrows are of different texture, 
Thro’ the black there runs a silver thread ; 

Griefs there are susceptible of comfort, 
Tears not salt above the happy dead. 


“ Tender joy amid her wildest anguish 
Hath the mother,—waiting in the calm 

Of the death-hush by her angel's cradie, 
When she thinketh of the crown and palm. 


“ And the ear that ached with the long tension, 
When the eye gave weary sorrow scope, 
Hears at night the voices of the dying 
Breathe again their last low words of hope. 


“In mine ear there are no voices ringing, 
One pale smile is all that memory holds, 

Smile that flickers like a streak at sunset, 
That a night of gloomy cloud enfolds. 


** On that mountain, stranger; where the heather 
Casts a tint of purple and dull red, 

And a darker streak along the meadow 
Shows from far the torrent’s rocky bed ;— 


*« Where that broken line of larch and alder 
To one roof a scanty shelter yield, 

And the furze hedge, like a golden girdle, 
Clasps one narrow, cultivated field— 


“Lies mine homestead: in that whitewashed 
dwelling, 
Joys and pains and sorrows, have I known. 
Looked on the dear faces of my children, 
Seen their smiles, and heard their dying 
moan. 


“ Five times had I heard the birth-cry feeble 
In those walls, like music in mine ear; 
Five times, and no son’s voice on my bosom 
Cried the cry that mothers love to hear. 


“ But the sixth time,—more of pain and wail- 


ing, 
More of pleasure after long alarms ; 
For a boy was in the double blessing, 
Son and daughter slept within mine arms. 


* Ah, what rapture was it all the summer, 
Sitting underneath the alder tree, 

While the breeze came freely up the mountain, 
And my twin babes smiled upon my knee! 


“ Piped the thrush on many a cloudy evening, 
Poising on the larch-top overhead ; 

Cried the brown-bird from the heather near us, 
And the torrent warbled in its bed. 
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“ But the twain upon my bosom lying 
Were as dead to voice of bird or man, 

As the stone that under those blue waters 
Heard no rippling music as they ran. 


“« Silence, silence, in the hearts that bounded 
With each passionate pulse of love or hate; 
No articulate language or expression, 
When the soul rush’d to its prison gate. 


“ Only sometimes through their bars of azure, 
The wild eyes with glances keen and fond, 

Told some secret of that unsearched nature, 
Of the unfathom’d depth that lay beyond. 


“ Game the ay to our lonely mountain, 
Pleaded gently with her lips of rose, 

Pleaded with her eyes as blue as heaven, 
Spake of endless joys and endless woes, 


“ Told me art had bridged that gulph of silence, 
That the delicate finger-language drew 

From the deaf-mute’s heart its secret strivings, 
Gave him back the truths that others knew. 


“ And she prayed me by all Christian duty, 
And she urged me when I wept and strove ! 

For the place was far,—my son was precious, 
And I loved him with a cruel love. 


“Love! ah, no, sweet love is true and tender, 
Self-forgetting, flinging at the feet 

Of the loved one, all her own emotions :— 
For my thought such name were all unmeet 


“So I gave the girl, and to my bosom 
Hugged the boy in his long, soundless night, 
Gave the life of an immortal spirit 
For the bareness of a short delight. 


“Years came, years went, he grew up on this 
mountain, 
A strange creature, passionate, wild, and 
strong ; 
Untaught savage, wanting like the savage, 
Natural vent for rapture, or for wrong. 


“‘ He was smitten ;—when the furze in April 
To the wind that cometh from the east, 
Shakes like gold bells all its hardy blossoms, 
The death-arrow struck into his breast. 


“ And she, too—like that strange wire that vi- 
brates 
Thousand miles along, to the same strain— 
His twin-sister, through her similar nature, 
In her far home, felt the same sharp pain. 


‘“ And she came to die beside the hearthstone, 
Where we watched him withering day by 


day, 
On her wan cheek the same burning hectic, 
In her eye the same ethereal ray. 


‘* But she came back gentle, patient, tutored, 
Climbing noble heights of self-control, 

On her brow the conscious calm of knowledge, 
And the Christian’s comfort in her soul, 


“ Ah, mine heart! how throbb’d it with re- 
proaches, 
When the weak, wan fingers met to pray, 
When the eyes look’d sweetly up to heaven, 
While my poor boy laugh’d, and turn’d away. 
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“Thus they dicd—athwart the red leaves fall- 


ing 
Rush’d the first cold winds of Autumn time, 
When the ears that never heard their howling 
Open’d to some great Eternal chime. 


“She went first—the angel on the threshold 
Saw upon her face the look divine, 

Saw her tracing with her dying finger, 
On my hand, her dear Redeemer’s sign. 


* And he took her ;—softly, without motion, 
Dropp’d down gently the small finger’s tip, 
And I Jook’d in her dear eyes and closed them, 
With the smile still lingering on her lip. « 


“But the boy—he felt the darkness gather, 
As tho angel’s dusky wing drew near, 
In his eyes there was a cruel question, 
As he look’d up in his doubt and fear. 


“ On his dying face the shadow darken’d, 
He rose up and clung unto my side, 
Thad lost him, but I could not save him, 

And the shade grew darker as he died.” 


—Dublin University Magazine. 


C. F. A. 


THE FLOWER OF NIGHT. 


Tnene is an Indian tree, they say, 
Whose timid flow’r avoids the light, 
Concealing thus from tell-tale day 
The beauties it unfolds at night. 
So many a thonght may hidden lie, 
So sighs unbreath’d by day may be, 
Which, freely, neath the starry sky, 
In sceret faith I give to thee :— 
The love that strays 
Thro’ pleasure’s ways, 
Is like the flow’rs that love the light ; 
But love that’s deep 
And faith will keep, 
Is like the flow’r that blooms at night. 


Then do rot blame my careless mien 
Amid this world of maskers gay, 
I would not let my heart be seen— 
I wear a mask as well as they. 
Ah, who would wish the gay should smile 
At passion too refined for them ?— 
And therefore I with blameless guile 
Conceal within my heart the gem :— 
The love that strays 
Thvo’ pleasure’s ways, 
Is like the flow’rs that love the light; 
But love that’s deep, 
And faith will keep, 
Is like the flow’r that blooms at night. 
—Metrical Tales, etc., by Samuel Lever. 





THE PRAYER OF THE POOR FOR THE 
POOR. 
I askep for wealth to aid the poor, 
Whore pitied wounds I may not heal ; 
Whose presence I but ill endure, 
_ So helpless is the grief I feel : 





THE FLOWER OF NIGHT.—A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


When thus, methought, the Lord replied : 
“ The world, with all its wealth, is mine; 
My hand of love, if opened wide, 

Would need no trembling aid from thine.” 


“Oh! give me wealth,” again I said, 

“ That I may taste the sweet employ 

Of giving orphan children bread, 

Of filling widowed hearts with joy !” 
And knowing well my deep distress, 

His pitying voice replied to me: 

“The whispered prayer, the wish to bless, 
Are all I now require of thee.” 


Yet once again I dared to sigh: 

“ The rich who love thy work arc tew ; 
Let me but pass ‘ the needle’s eye’ 

To bear thy gifts securely through!” 
The voice replied in accents mild : 
“Both good and evil work for me ; 

If thou wert rich, repining child, 

Thou, like the rest, mightst faithless be! 


‘Mourn less, yet combat more, the ill 

Thou didst not cause, and canst not cure ; 

*Tis thine to bear thy Father’s will, 

’Tis his to aid the helpless poor. 

And e’en in this desponding hour, 

Thon feel’st that ’tis the better part 

To have the heart, devoid of power, 

Than having power, to lack the heart.” 
—Chambers’s Journal. R 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Ir chanced upon a merry, merry Christmas eve 
I went sighing past the church, across the 
moorland dreary,— 
“Oh! never sin and want and woe this earth 
will leave, 
And the bells but mock the wailing sound 
they sing so cheery. 
How long, O Lord ! how long before thou come 
again ? 
Still in cellar and in garret and on moorland 
dreary 
The orphans moan and widows weep and poor 
men toil in vain, . 
Till the earth is sick of hope deferred, though 
Christmas bells be cheery.” 


Then arose a joyous clamor from the wild fowl 
on the mere, { 
Beneath the stars, across the snow, like clear 
bells ringing. 
And a voice cried: 
even here! 
Though thou be dumb, yet o’er their work 
the stars and snows are singing. 
Blind! I live, I love, I reign; and all the na- 
tions through 
With the thunder of my judgments even now 
are ringing ; 
Do thou fulfil thy work but as yon wild fowl do, 
Thou wilt heed no less the wailing, yet hear 
through it angels’ singing.” 


“Listen! Christmas carols 
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THE CARIBS. 

THE late Bishop Rigaud, of Antigua, found 
a remnant of the Caribs on the island of Dom- 
inica :— 

“They live in villages of their own, in the 
interior of the country, and consequently 
among t!e hills. My stay was necessarily so 
short on this occasion that it was impossible 
for me to visit them. They retain many of 
their old habits. The occupation of the men 
is still the chase, as of old; and they are but 
little, comparatively speaking, given to agri- 
cultural pursuits. Nature provides them with 
abundance of food; and, in fact, almost ak 
the wild creatures of the mountain, the forest, 
and the stream, form their game. The men- 
tion of these will necessarily lead me to men- 
tion some of the objects of interest in natural 


. history which are to be found here. 


“ Among the quadrupeds less common in 
other islands are the agouti and the manacoe 
(or manacou). [The oe is pronounced like oo, 
and, I believe, is the more eccrrect spelling; 
the former. name we generally mispronounce 
in England calling it agou’ti, whereas the ac- 
cent is on the first syllable, and the second is 
pronounced short, a’gouti.] The manacoe is 
a small animal, not indigenous, I believe. 
It is said to have been introduced in hopes 
that it would wage war with the rats, which did 
much damage to the planter; but, instead of 
doing this, he prefers a vegetable diet, and 
does plenty of mischief himself, so that the 
taste for him, on the part of the Caribs, is decid- 
edly beneficial. He is like a small opossum, 

“ Besides these quadrupeds, there is a fine 
and handsome breed of parrots—green on the 
back, and dove color, brightening into purple, 
on the breast—which is also eaten. There is 
a remarkably fine pigeon which abounds in 
the foresis here, known as the Ramier pigeon ; 
and these, I think, are the most peculiar birds 
and animals, The iguana or guana,as it is 
often called, exists here, it is said, but not in 
any great numbers, The most remarkable 
reptile is probably the “crapaud;” this is a 
frog, not a toad. Of the Dominica crapaud, 
I might say much, for he is a great creature ; 
six and a half inches from stem to stern, and 
four and a half inches broad, is one which I 
have brought home with me preserved and 
varnished. Tis thigh is about the size ‘of 
that of a spring chicken. He is excellent eat- 


particular form the Caribs cook him I know 
not; but they do cook him, and one regrets 
to hear that from the want of proper care he 
is getting scarce—only a little so, however, at 
present. : : 

“ When we add the more common birds 
and animals to those Ihave mentioned, it will 
appear that the Carib hunter need not starve, 
and, when I add that this glorious island is 
as rich as can be conceived in fruits and vege- 
tables, the latter simply requiring to be put 
into the ground to return a hundred-fold, and 
that the fruits grow wild, it will not be sur- 
prising to add, is disinclined to labor. For 
what does he want money? His tobacco 
grows around him. Rum is one of the staple 
productions of the island; for the sugar cul- 
tivation continues, though that of the coffee has 
passed away ; and he can get his spirituous poi- 
son for a trifle; and so there he lives up in the 
hills, over which his forefathers once reigned 
a free and manly race—a sadly degraded 
savage. I know not yet that it will be possi- 
ble to do any thing in the way of a mission to 
them. 

“Bishop Coleridge could do little or noth- 
ing for them; and what should Ido? Butl 
must go back to the island soon, to see if any 
thing and what, can be done; for it is a 
miserable thing to think of a whole people 
passing away from the face of the earth, as 
these will do in a generation or two, unless 
something can be done to redeem them in 
temporal matters. And what affords so good 
a hope as making known to them the great 
offers of spiritual redemption? I fear, how- 
ever, that Ishall find that they are many of 
them nominally Roman Catholics, resting. in 
lazy, simple acquiescence in the sacramental 
theory of popery, and combining nominal 
Christianity with almost heathen darkness, 
As I have allowed myself to write so much on 
the subject of Caribs, I will conclude the in- 
formation I have been able to collect of them 
at once, though I ought, according to my plan 
to have continued and completed my account 
of the natural productions of the island, in 
the inferior orders of creation. 

“They seem to have but one industrial oc- 
cupation, and that is a peculiarly beautiful 
basket work. Their shape, when covered 
down, is an oblong square ; there is no handle, 
They are beautifully plaited—of spilt bamboo, 





ing, being cooked in various ways. In what 


Ifancy—at any rate, of narrow stripes, stained 
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of different browns and black, or left of the 
natural white—are called water-tight, and 
really are impervious to rain, consisting not 
only of a double woven or plaited case, but 
having leaves, or strips of leaves, probably of 
the plantain or banana, laid between the 
woven work. Again, they are very conven- 
ient for packing linen and ladies’ light things 
for travelling. The two portions, bottom and 
lid, are of equal depth, one of which will just 
fit over the other; they can, therefore, be ex- 
tended to nearly double the capacity in one 
state that they are in the other. And latterly, 
they are made and sold in nests—i.e., one 
within another, to the number of a dozen in 
the largest nest. In these, the outer basket 
is near three feet long, by twenty inches wide 
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at least, the innermost barely a foot in length, 
But smaller nests are to be had, of a pretty 
round form. If a complete nest of any kind 
is wanted, the only certain way of obtaining 
it is to send up into the mountains and order 
it, and, perhaps in nine months, an energetio 
Carib will complete a nest of twelve large 
ones. He will perhaps charge ten dollars, 
and that will keep him in spirits—literally, and 
not metaphorically—and clothes for a year. 
This will give an idea of the amount of their 
industry, and of the call upon their industry ; 
and of course, unless artificial wants are cre- 
ated, man will only work to supply the simplest 
needs. The stimulants, tobacco, and spirits, 
unhappily become a need, and, still more un- 
happily, are each supplied at little cost in- 
deed-—Canada Echo. 





Curistuas In GermMany.—The Christmas 
tree, although only lately introduced into Eng- 
land, performs one of the most interesting and 
important parts in the Christmas ceremonies of 
Germany. Many years ago, while travelling 
through that country, I had the good fortune to 
be present at the celebration of Christmas Eve 
in the family of a physician named Elverdink, 
who lived at Drusenheim, near Strasbourg. My 
host, though a sensible and well-informed man, 
was, like most Germans, inclined to mysticism, 
and a belief in the existence of supernatural 
beings. He knew as many wonderful stories of 
dwarfs, nixes, nisses, elves and mermaids as 
would have furnished the Brothers Grimm with 
afresh collection of tales and legends. His fam- 
ily consisted of a wife and eight boys and girls, 
by whom Christmas was celebrated in a spirit of 

ure and simple enjoyment perfectly delightful. 

or three or four months preceding the festival 
the girls and boys had been saving up their 
pocket money to purchase or make little articles 
to present to their parents and each other, and 
the most profound secrecy was observed by the 
givers until the moment had arrived for produc- 
ing them. On the eve of Christmas the largest 
parlor was taken possession of by the pours 
people, who had invited as many of their friends 
and companions as could be collected to witness 
the installation of the Christmas tree. Mr. and 
Mrs. Elverdink were, at the commencement of 
the proceedings, committed for safe custody to 
the china closet, where they were enjoined to re- 
main without attempting to get a peep at what 
was going forward. Then, when the Christmas 
tree had been properly fixed in the centre of the 
room, and the little tapers fastened to the boughs 
lighted, and the glittering toys and flags and 
streamers of colored paper with which it was 
decorated displayed to the best advantage, noth- 





ing more remained to be done—the signal was 
given, and the parents came into the room from 
their place of durance, treading softly and rever- 
entially and shading their eyes with their hands, 
as if dazzled with the unexpected brilliancy of 
the scene, which they had been surreptitiously 
watching through a crevice in the door of the 
china-closet for the last half-hour. Then the 
children clustered around their father and 
mother, and each presented his little gift with 
kisses and embraces. The mother, overcome 
by her feelings, wept aloud for joy and tender- 
ness, and the tears ran down the good doctor’s 
face, who clasped the little ones to his breast, as 
if trying to stifle the emotions that struggled 
within. In the course of the evening, while the 
young folks were dancing the national Alle- 
mande, whirling and spinning with a rapidity 
perfectly bewildering, I expressed to the good 
doctor the pleasure I experienced in witnessing 
for the first time the scene I have described. 

“Tt is one of the old customs of your coun- 
try,” said I. 

“So old that we have no tradition of its 
origin,” he replied; “but we have a legend 
which dates as far back as the seventh century.” 





Love AND Frrenpsnir.—No one can prop- 
erly define the difference between love and 
friendship, but those who have bountifully en- 
tertained both sentiments. Love is less gener- 
ous than friendship, and the highest type of the 
latter may be found in the bond between ‘“ Ham- 
let and Horatio.” Friendship, as well as love, 
is avaricious, but friendship desires confidence, 
love enjoyment and monopoly. Both to some 
extent are selfish ; but love indulges that crav- 
ing to excess. An explanation of the distine- 
tion might be given by referring love to the 
heart, friendship to the mind. 
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From The Economist. 

Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, 

contenant toutes les Personnes Notables de 

la France et des pays Etrangers. Ouvrage 

rédigé et continuellement tenu a jour, avec 

le concours d’Ecrivains et de Savants de 

tous les pays, par G,-Vapereau, Ancien 

Eléve de I’Ecole, Ancien Professeur de 

Philosophie, Avocat & la Cour Imperiale de 

Paris. Paris: L. Hachette et Cie. 1858. 

SomE one (the late Mr. Croker if we mis- 
take not) has pronounced the most valuable 
part of every library, and that which it will 
be most profitable for the student frequently 
to consult, to be the shelves which contain 
books of reference. Without just now dis- 
cussing this opinion, or staying to dwell on 
the abuse of such books for purposes of 
“cram,” and for the display of a second-hand 
knowledge, got up for special occasions and 
seldom surviving them, we may remark that 
the most valuable works on those shelves will, 
with few exceptions, certainly be in the French 
tongue. The genius of the French mind, and 
the corresponding fitness of the French lan- 
guage, for precise statement and orderly ar- 
rangement, give to French writers an easy 
mastery of the art of succinct and lucid ex- 
position, and condensed yet unconfused nar- 
ration of principles and of facts. “ What is 
not clear,” says a brilliant living French au- 
thor, “is not French.” It is this peculiarity 
which makes France the interpreter, as it 
were, of the nations; and almost justifies the 
boast of M. Guizot, that no idea ever at- 
tains universal currency without first passing 
through the alembic of the French mind; 
and it is this which has made the French lan- 
guage the international language of Europe. 
Further, French writers seem to possess a 
greater power of working together, of har- 
monious co-operation, than English authors 
ean boast. Whether this circumstance is to 
be traced back to their habit of submitting to 
acentralized authority, and our habit of re- 
volting at it and asserting a sturdy and even 
mutinous self-will, is a speculation which we 
recommend to those who are curious to trace 
in unexpected results the influence of political 
constitutions on the character of a nation. 
We cannot imagine a French editor pleading, 
as we learn from a contemporary that the 
English editor of a valuable scientific work 
has recently done, in apology for avoidable 
delay and shortcoming, that some of his con- 
tributors “completely failed to fulfil their en- 
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gagements.” The word collaborateur, in its 
literary application, is French, and the thing 
denoted by it is, in its perfection, French also. 
If any one wishes to see how well and how ill 
precisely the same kind of work is done in 
France and in England, let him compare 
volumes for the same year of the “ Annuaire 
des Deux Mondes” and of the “ Annual 
Register.” The systematic treatment, the 
methodical analysis, and the exhaustive com- 
pleteness of the former, are in striking con- 
trast with the bungling and confused arrange- 
ment and the serious omissions characteristic 
of the latter. Our best encyclopedias,— 
those, for example, of Mr. Knight, the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” and the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana,”—contain many valua- 
ble essays, and are no doubt to be depended 
on as storehouses of varied and accurate in- 
formation ; but while they do not excel in 
these particulars such French publications as 
the “ Dictionnaire de la Conversation,” the 
“ Encyclopédie Moderne,” the “ Encyclopédie 
des Gens du Monde,” they omit much whieh 
they ought to have, and which the latter con- 
tain, and are far inferior to them in. the artistic 
finish of style which gives to a condensed sum- 
mary the freshness and animation of an origi- 
nalessay. A still more striking illustration of 
the same fact may be found in a comparison 
of the elaborate and important work which 
has suggested these remarks, with the only 
English publication of a similar kind (if it 
can be said to be of a similar kind),—the un- 
satisfactory little volume annually issued by 
Mr. Kent under the title of “Men of the 
Time.” Mr. Knight's “ Cyclopedia of Biog- 
raphy ” contains, it is true, a few living names, 
but they form only a subordinate part of the 
design. The editor acknowledges that many 
persons who ought to be included in a com- 
plete catalogue of living celebrities, and who 
deserve admission at least as much as some 
who are inserted, have been left out, in order 
to confine the book within the stipulated 
limits, size, and price. The “Cyclopedia,” 
therefore, does not enter into comparison with 
a record which aims, like M. Vapereau’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Contemporaries,” at universality. 
In noticing the volume before us, nearly a 
year after the time of its publication, we may 
seem to have been guilty of some delay. But 
such a work can only be tested by, and hon- 
estly criticised after the habitual use of it for 
a considerable period. The estimate of it © 
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which we shall express is based on the im- 
pressions derived from frequent reference to 
it during many months. 

The “ Dictionary of Contemporaries,” con- 
taining, as M. Gustave Vapereau informs us, 
in its three thousand six hundred closely 
printed columns, “ the matter of sixteen large 
octavo volumes of the ordinary form,” is un- 
doubtedly the most valuable contribution ever 
made to the knowledge of the personnel of 
the present time. The importance of the 
work for the future historian and its immedi- 
ate utility are well stated in the prospectus, 
in which, five years ago, the plan of the pro- 
jected dictionary was explained :— 


“Tn spite of the abundance of historic docu- 
ments, which, thanks to the press, each epoch 
henceforth transmits to the epoch which suc- 
ceeds it, or rather owing to this very abun- 
dance, historians find themselves in consider- 
able embarrassment and liable to strange 
confusion, The identity of names; the diver- 
sity of persons playing the same part, or of 
parts filled by the same person; the ignorance 
of an exact date, which at a distance it be- 
comes more difficult to fix; in short, a crowd 
of causes of uncertainty induce us often to 
assign to the men of the past a participation 


in events of which they scarcely had knowl- 


edge. The register under the very eyes and 
under the perpetual control of the living, the 
part which each played in the great drama of 
contemporary life,—to mark, in some way, 
the precise moment in which each actor en- 
ters on the stage, that in which he quits it, 
the succession of the characters assumed by 
him in different acts, the reception which he 
gains, his failures and triumphs,—is not this 
the way to render beforehand the errors of 
the future less frequent? Yes: the biog- 
raphy of the living, complete, impartial, with 
iis precise dates, its positive information, in 
determining the exact place of individuals in 
the midst of the movement of the epoch, opens 
for the future a valuable source of history. 

_ “Its immediate utility is still more mani- 
fest. Acquaintance with contemporary men 
and facts, interesting at all epochs, becomes, 
in the midst of modern life, a veritable neces- 
sity. In this age of rapid communication, 
which is universal among the countries of the 
world, of mutual approximation, of perpetual 
interchange of ideas, interests, and things, 
how many names, celebrated on various 
grounds, meet our ears, which are for us only 
names! What enigmas do the journal, the 
book, travel, conversation even, and all the 
relations of life, present to us every instant! 
Our ‘ Universal Dictionary of Contemporaries’ 
will give a:meaning to all these names, will 
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place in the hands of every one the key of all 
these enigmas. It will offer to our curiosity, 
roused by a new incident, the past life of him 
who accomplishes it, his birth and family, his 
first efforts, his works. We shall understand 
the act of to-day, by means of the act of the 
day before; we may even anticipate the act 
of the morrow, and estimate what we have to 
expect from the statesman who has attained 
to power, from the general invested with a 
difficult or glorious mission, from the magis- 
trate and from the prelate elevated to high 
dignities, from the savant and the artist of 
whom a new discovery or an additional mas- 
terpiece is announced.” 


As is natural in a work, written by French 
authors, and in the French language, and in- 
tended primarily for a French public, the 
names of eminent Frenchmen occupy the 
largest space; and that portion of it which 
refers to them is by far the most satisfactorily 
executed. We speak from experience when 
we say that it is a valuable and almost neces- 
sary aid in the study of the political history 
or the literature of France during the last 
half-century, The connected narratives which 
it contains of the lives and labors of eminent 
statesmen and men of letters, enable the 
reader to fill up the hiatuses and to explain 
the allusions in more general works, which, 
without such help, must either confuse or es- 
cape him. Especially the vicissitudes of po» 
litical affairs, the coalitions of hostile parties 
and individuals, the ruptures of old or new 
alliances, the rise and fall and reconstruction 
of ministries, the change of policy implied in 
the change of the personnel of a government, 
can only be understood in their full signifi- 
cance by the details which this work contains, 
and which the properly historical writer, con- 
fining himself to general causes and their re- 
sults, must omit. But, although the French 
biographies in this work are the most com- 
pletely and efficiently executed, those of the 
notable persons of other countries are, consid- 
ering the greater difficulties under which the 
editor and his coadjutors must have labored in 
procuring and verifying information, scarcely 
less creditable. The accounts of eminent 
Englishmen, living or recently deceased, if 
separately published, would form a better 
book of reference than any of the same class 
which we possess. It is true that these no- 
tices contain many errors, some of which are 
rather ludicrous. But such errors are inevit- 
able in the first edition of a work of this kind, 
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almost every line of which contains, as M. 
Vapereau informs us, “dates, the names of 
men and countries, the titles of publications, 
a fact or an article of intelligence.” Every 
page of the work, however, remains, “ set 
up” in movable types, in order to afford the 
editor the opportunity of correcting proved 
mistakes, and of admitting names, the claims 
of which to insertion had been overlooked, 
or acquired only subsequently to publication. 
Further, “while the preservation of the en- 
tire Dictionary in movable types will permit 
the rectification of errors and the introduc- 
tion of new facts. Supplements issued sep- 
arately, and containing the principal changes 
which have occurred in the life of each, will 
afford,” says M. Vapereau, “ opportunity for 
keeping the work always in a complete form.” 

In pointing out some of the errors which 
we have observed, and which. we can recall at 
the time of writing, we do so with a view to 
their correction, and are less surprised at 
their occurrence than at the comparative 
paucity of them. 

In the first place, there are some notable 
omissions of English names,—to which chiefly 
we confine ourselves,—of not merely local and 
passing celebrity, but of European, and it 
may be confidently predicted, lasting reputa- 
tion. Among men eminent in the physical 
sciences, there are no more distinguished 
names than those of W. B. Carpenter (the 
physiologist), the chemist Graham, W. R. 
Grove (the author of the theory of the Corre- 
lation of Forces), and Professor Wheatstone, 
whom Sir David Brewster (this was before 
their quarrel as to the invention of the stereo- 
scope) pronounced, in his article on “ Whe- 
well’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences ” 
in the Edinburgh Review, January, 1842, to 
“be the first authority in this country on the 
subject of vision; ”—yet M. Vapereau has left 
out all these names. Of names eminent in 
art the most striking omissions are those of 
Sir Charles Barry, Owen Jones, Macdonald, 
the sculptor, and Mulready. Among literary 
men, Mr. Payne Collier, Dr. Croly, William 
Smith, the author of “Thorndale,” Anthony 
Trollope, the novelist, and Henry Taylor, the 
author of the “Statesman” and of “ Philip 
von Artevelde,” should certainly have been 
included. Among publicists,—including un- 
cer this term political and economical writers, 
social reformers, and administrators of and 
commentators on the law,—Mr. W. R. Greg, 





Mr. M. D. Hill, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Sergeant 
Stephens, and Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, should 
not have been passed over. Among theologi- 
cal and philosophical writers, we find no ac 
count given of such men as Professor Jowett, 
H. L. Mansel, and James Martineau,—of 
none of whom is the name even mentioned, 
except in the case of Mr. Martineau, in regard 
to whom the erroneous statement is madé 
that, “ with some intimate friends,” he accom: 
panied his sister, “Miss Henriette Martin- 
eau,” on her Eastern travels. 

Yet each of these men is the originator or 
most conspicuous representative of some of: 
the most notable tendencies of contemporary 
thought, and will, in no considerable degree, 
represent to the future the speculative and 
religious character of their times. Dr. Don- 
aldson, certainly eminent as a philologist and 
scholar, Sir Charles Fellows, to whom we owe 
the Lycian marbles, Mr. Fox ‘Talbot, who 
may be said to be the inventor of photog» 
raphy, Mr. Simpson, who first applied chlo+ 
roform to anesthetic purposes, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, the Egyptologist, and. Sir Henry 
Ellis, of the British Museum, are all overs 
looked. We might add a few others of als 
most equal eminence, and a vast number of: 
real, if secondary, distinction, who, in con- 
formity with the plan of M. Vapereau’s Dic- 
tionary, should certainly be included. We 
might, perhaps, without being over-critical, 
object to the insertion of the names of almost 
all the second-rate litterateurs of the cockney: - 
school; and of divines, such as Dr: Candlish, 
Dr. Cumming, and Dr. M’Neil, and other 
noisy performers who, on 

“ The pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Beat with fist instead of a stick.” 
Their popularity and influence may, however; 
be pleaded as counterbalancing their lack of 
intrinsic claims. But why, then, is Mr. Spur- 
geon, the most influential and popular of 
them all, omitted? Many American names 
to be found in this volume will impress the 
reader much as the great number of persons, 
whom he had never before heard of, intro= 
duced to young Martin Chuzzlewit, during his 
American travels, as “among the most re- 
markable men in the country,” impressed him 
—with a sense of complete novelty. 

A few positive errors may be briefly indi- 
cated, 

After looking in vain for the present gov- 
ernor and prophet of the Mormons under the 
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letter Y, we subsequently stumbled upon him 
by accident among the B’s, where he is de- 
scribed as “Brigham Jeune, ou Brigham 
Young,” in evident contradistinction from 
some imaginary old Brigham. Throughout 
the article this prophet is spoken of as Brig- 
ham; his surname Young being obviously 
understood as equivalent to “junior.” A 
knowledge of English literature should have 
prevented the statement, that of Mr. John 
Forster’s “ series of biographies on the States- 
men of England,” “ the best is Goldsmith and 
his Times.” Oliver Goldsmith an English 
statesman !—of the commonwealth, too, to 
which period Mr. Forster’s biographies be- 
long. It will be news to his evangelical crit- 
ics, to learn that to Mr. F. W. Newman’s 
essay on “ The Soul” “ a great number of re- 
turns to the Christian faith are attributed.” 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton is said “since 1844 to 
have been authorized to call himself Lytton 
Bulwer, from his mother’s name.” We state, 
for M. Vapereau’s information, and not for 
that of our readers, that this change was from 
the original name Lytton Bulwer to that of 
Bulwer Lytton. Of Theodore Parker, we have 
this description :—* A rationalist priest with- 


out a church, a theoretic politician without a 





party, he discusses in his sermons, in the 
presence of a small number of the faithful 
subjects of all kinds, questions of morality or 
charity, political and domestic economy, war, 
reform, slavery.” We believe, on the printed 
testimony of travellers in America, that the 
congregations which Mr. Parker gathers are, 
with a single exception, larger than those of 
any other preacher in the Union. In the ar- 
ticle “'Talford, Thomas Hoon” (for which 
read Noon), the author goes no later down 
than Talfourd’s rejection at the parliamentary 
election for Reading in 1841; omitting, there- 
fore, his election in 1847, his elevation to the 
bench as one of the Justices of the Court of 
Common Pleas in 1849, and his death in 
1854. 

But we have already trespassed beyond our 
ordinary limits and must stop, only adding 
our cordial recommendation of the “ Dictior- 
ary of Contemporaries” to every class of 
readers. The plan of the work is good, and 
carried out with admirable skill, diligence, 
and discretion. Its errors of detail are only 
such as are incident to, and unavoidable in, 
all undertakings of the same kind and cu the 
same scale. They are easily corrigible, and 
will diminish, no doubt, with each successive 
edition. 





Next toa new book by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
the most welcome thing he could give us is such 
a couple of volumes as he has this week sent 
forth under the title of “ Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions.” They include the choicest portions of 
his numerous contributions to the Edinburgh 
and Westminster Reviews—all indeed of his mis- 
cellancous productions “which he considers it 
in any way desirable to preserve.” The advan- 
tage of having these opuscula in a collected 
form is greatly enhanced by the fact that they 
are edited by the writer himself. No other man 
would have had the courage to reject so freely, 
or the authority to amend so usefully, as he has 
done. “ Every one,” he says, ‘whose mind is 
Rrogressive, or even whose opinions keep up 

ith the changing facts that surround him, must 
necessarily, in looking back to his own writings 
during a series of years, find many things which, 
if they were to be written again, he would write 
differently, and some, even, which he has alto- 

ther ceased to think true. From these last I 

ave endeavored to clear the present pages. 
Beyond this, I have not attempted to render 


papers written at so many different, and some 
of them at such distant, times, a faithful repre- 
sentation of my present state of opinion and 
feeling. I leave them in all their imperfection, 
as memorials of the states of mind in which 
they were written, in the hope that they may 
possibly be useful to such readers as are in a 
corresponding stage of their own mental prog- 
ress. Where what I had written appears a 
fair statement of part of the truth, but defective 
inasmuch as there exists another part, respect- 
ing which nothing, or too little, is said, I leave 
the deficiency to be supplied by the reader’s own 
thoughts ; the rather, as he will, in many cases, 
find the balance restored in some other part of 
this collection.” The first paper in the series is 
dated February, 1833, and the last October, 
1853. The subjects discussed are for the most 
part political, social, or economical, but excur- 
sions are made into the domains of mental and 
physical science and of literature in such articles 
as “Bailey on Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,” 
“Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties,” 
“ Writings of Alfred de Vigny,’’ etc.—Specta- 
tor. 
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From The Press. 


Women Artists in all Ages and Countries. 
By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. London: Bentley. 


THAT we naturally,-if not necessarily, asso- 
ciate together woman and art, none can gain- 
say. The two terms may almost be said to 
suggest one another. It is difficult to think 
of sculpture without involuntarily recalling the 
exquisite grace of Aphrodite; and the divine 
Virgins of Raphael seem no less inseparably 
connected with all our speculations on paint- 
ing. From this point of view, however, wo- 
man is exclusively the source, and not the 
recipient, of inspiration. She presents her- 
self to us as the paramount subject of art, in 
right of her nearest approximation, among 
terrestrial forms, to ideal beauty; but the 
majority of us are utterly ignorant what sub- 
stantial claims she can advance to a more 
active participation in the honors and rewards 
of art-culture. This ignorance Mrs. Ellet’s 
book will effectually remove,—and must, at 
the same time, put passably to the blush. 
An artistic’ activity which, spite of sketchy 
treatment, could supply biographical matter 
for a close-printed octavo of three hundred 
and fifty pages—matter, that is, pretty well 
equal to the contents of Kugler’s “ Hand- 
book ”—is evidently of sufficient importance 
to command general recognition and careful 
examination. This latter, within the limits 
assigned us, we cannot pretend to accor@ to 
it; but of the former at least we shall strive 
to win for it a juster share, 

But it is precisely the necessity of effort in 
this direction—it is precisely the fact that the 
recognition of woman’s labors in the field of 
art needs extraneous advocacy—that Mrs. 
Ellet’s book seems to press upon .our prelim- 
inary consideration. The index to this book 
contains between five and six hundred names 
of women artists, and upon many of these 
names its pages lavish enthusiastic encomi- 
ums. If we open, however, the most copious 
of our biographical dictionaries, we shall be 
astonished to find scarcely any of these fair 
pittrict recorded in their columns; and our 
professed histories of art rarely assign, even 
to the most lauded of them, more than a 
nominal mention. There must be some more 
substantial reason for this than the narrow- 
minded disdain for the sex, with which it was 
our habit more, in times past than now, to 
treat all female competitors. The pursuit of 





art would seem, at the first glance, specially 
suited for women, not alone from a social, but 
from an intellectual point of view also. For 
the delicacies both of color and of form, the 
fair sex possess, as a rule, a perception far 
keener than ours; and enthusiasm — that 
powerful aid to esthetic excellence—dwells 
both more willingly and more abidingly with 
them than with us. But neither perceptive 
refinement nor enthusiastic vivacity suffices 
to constitute a great artist, however success- 
fully they may contribute to the formation 
of a good one. He who hopes to create 
those types of beauty or sublimity which hu- 
manity in all ages shall recognize as beauti- 
ful and sublime, needs far other qualifications 
than these. And above all, he needs a con- 
centrated intensity of imagination—a power 
to identify himself both with the abstract and 
the concrete idiosyncrasy of the conception 
he wishes to realize—which seems, as far at 
least as all recorded experience tells us, to 
have been denied, in the requisite degree, to 
the female intellect. With woman the as- 
cendency of the sensuous organization, thé 
influences of a more vivacious association of 
ideas, of a finer impressibility, and of more 
mobile sympathies, seem to limit the artistic 
capacity by giving to its concrete, an undue 
preponderance over its abstract, element. 
This circumstance, it seems to us, and the 
extreme tendency to individualize which 
springs from it, accounts much more satisfac- 
torily for the disproportionately feeble action 
of women artists upon the history of art, than 
Mrs. Ellet’s suggestion, which throws the 
blame upon her sex’s inability “to command 
the years of study necessary for the attain- 
ment of eminence” in the higher walks of 
painting or sculpture. A reperusal of her 
own book would indeed have supplied our 
author, at once, with numerous refutations of 
such a theory. There is scareely one among, 
at any rate, the more illustrious of her sub- 
jects, who was not distinguished by an en- 
ergy and a perseverance of perfectly mascu- 
line calibre. Indeed, we should be inclined to 
question the fact that energy and _perse- 
verance are—unless in the ruder struggles of 
life—the special prerogatives of virility. In 
both sexes these virtues are rare enough; 
and, if we look sharply around us, we shall 
probably find that we can count off about as 
many undecided characters among our male 
as among our female acquaintance. A char- 
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acter such as that of Maria van Oosterwyck 
our fair friends may not, perhaps, readily 
supply, but we do not believe it absolutely 
isolated. This lady, the first eminent flower- 
painter of her sex, was besieged by an ardent 
admirer, himself a votary of the same gentle 
craft. But Maria’s absorbing passion for her 
pencil and its beautiful subjects would suffer 
no rival; and the orange-blossom seems to 
have been entirely excluded from her botanic 
predilections. Too amiable, however, to risk 
breaking her distracted wooer’s heart by a 
direct refusal, she granted a conditional con- 
sent to his prayer. During one year he 
must, in proof of earnestness and fidelity, 
work at his easel for ten hours every day! 
The condition was, of course, accepted at 
once. But, exempt from the tender passion, 
the fair Van Oosterwyck was exempt also 
from its concomitant blindness. She hired a 
studio exactly opposite her lover’s; kept a 
sharp look-out over his incomings and out- 
goings; and, with strong practical wisdom, 
scored all non-appearances against him on 
her window-sash. We may imagine Myn- 
heer Van Aelst’s feelings, when, on coming to 
claim her promise, his eyes were silently di- 
rected to that fatal record of wasted days and 
confiscated felicity ! 

Maria van Oosterwyck finished her career 
unscathed by the shafts of Cupid—to the ad- 
vantage, no doubt, of her flower-studies. But 
such fancy-freedom is a rare privilege (if priv- 
ilege it may be called), and especially rare, it 
may be presumed, beside those qualifications 
—that quick sensibility, that fresh enthusi- 
asm, and that ideal aspiration—which go to 
constitute the artistic temperament. With 
the woman artist the chances of heart-thral- 
dom are, of course, increased; and it must 
be observed that, upon her studies, the ten- 
der passion exercises a far more disturbing 
influence than i@loes upon those of the man. 
During the phase of courtship, indeed, the 
wooer and the wooed are possibly alike 
restless and distraught. But as soon as court- 
ship has subsided into matrimony their posi- 
tions change. To the man his new social re- 
lations bring increased motive for professional 
exertion ; while upon the woman they impose 
an entirely distinct class of duties, which 
necessarily interrupt and impede her former 
pursuits. Wherever passion, too, carries in 
its train—as it so often does—misfortune or 
suffering, it is upon the weaker sex that the 
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heaviest blows generally fall; and Mrs. El- 
let’s book gives us many a sad illustration of 
this truth. The sad story of Properzia Rossi 
—“ that poor loving girl,” as Vasari describes 
her, “ with whom every thing succeeded ex- 
cept her unhappy passion ”—must be familiar 
to all our readers, and seems to be well au- 
thenticated, although Mrs. Ellet is evidéntly 
disposed to treat it as an envious calumny. 
Properzia’s illustrious countrywoman, Eliza- 
betta Sirani, the beautiful pupil of Guido, met 
with a still more tragic fate. Although—if 
Picinardi is to be believed—* the grand pas- 
sion never disturbed the purecalm of her soul,” 
she was no less doomed to be its victim. In 
the radiance of her beauty and the zenith 
of her fame, she was snatched away, by poi- 
son, from loving friends and passionate ad- 
mirers. The record of the judicial inquest 
into this dark deed is, we are told, still ex- 
tant, but throws no light upon its instigators. 
Rumor, howeyer, among many conjectures, 
attributed it most emphatically to the re- 
venge of a princely lover, whose dishonorable 
advances had been scornfully repelled. ‘The 
Sirani must count among the most illustrious 
women artists of her own, or, indeed, of any 
age. Lanzi speaks of her with enthusiasm, 
and Mrs. Ellet deems herself justified in as- 
serting that, “ had she lived longer, she would 
have equalled any painter of her time.” Ani- 
ella di Rosa has been called the Sirani of the 
Nefpolitan school. Her beauty, her genius, 
and, in some respects, her fate, seem to en- 
title her to that dear-bought distinction. 
She was the favorite pupil of Stanzioni—the 
“ Guido of Naples,” and the object of Spag- 
noletti’s bitter jealousy and contemptible re- 
venge—and married, in her first youth, the 
fresco-painter, Agostino Beltramo. 

Their mutual affection, amiable dispositions, 
and analogous pursuits, seemed to promise a 
union exceptionally happy; and so, indeed, 
during sixteen whole years, it proved to be. 
But even this length of time failed to impart 
solidity to the delicate fabric. One of their 
domestics—a young and beautiful woman— 
conceived a violent passion for her master, 
and, attributing his indifference to the shield- 
ing force of conjugal affection, resolved to 
tear from his heart asentiment so fatal to her 
desires. With diabolical cunning she con- 
trived to instil, drop by drop, into Agostino’s 
soul the poison of jealousy. Having one day 
surprised Aniella’s old preceptor in the act of 
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elasping her in his arms—a mode of express- 
ing his admiring gratitude for a picture she 
had just presented to him, which southern 
habits and their relative positions amply ex- 
culpated—the crafty girl summoned her mas- 
ter at once and charged his wife, face to face, 
with guilty embraces. ‘“ Aniella, astounded 
and indignant, disdained to defend herself, 
but stood before her husband mute and mo- 
tionless, while a flush of pain and indignation 
mantled on her brow. Her silence confirmed 
Agostino’s suspicions. In his frenzy he drew 
his sword, and the next moment Aniella lay 
dead at his feet.” The victim of this infam- 
ous deception seems to have been the most 
conspicuous woman artist of the seventeenth 
century, as Elizabetta Sirani was of the six- 
teenth. It is singular that the brightest or- 
nament of the eighteenth century, in the same 
walk—Angelica Kauffman—was likewise a 
sufferer, though in a less degree, from the 
more spiteful humors of the blind god. This 
lady, whom Raphael Mengs pronounced “ the 
pride of the female sex in all times and all 
nations,” and in whom Goethe condescend- 
ingly recognized “ a most remarkable and, for 


a woman, really unheard-of talent,” became 
—if report says true—the victim of a con- 
spiracy well characterized by Mrs. Ellet as 
* the counterpart to the story of the Lady of 


Lyons.” On her visit to London, Lord 
E—, a confirmed libertine, inflamed by so 
much beauty and so brilliant a reputation, 
determined to achieve a conquest over her 
unsullied virtue. With this view he counter- 
feited the accents of the most disinterested 
friendship and the most reverential esteem. 
Fancying his triumph at length secure, he 
threw off the mask—but only to meet with 
the contemptuous repulse which he so richly 
merited. Stung to fury, he is said to have 
sought by violence that which no entreaties 
could win. But here also he failed, and the 
public indignation, roused by his baseness 
compelled him, bursting with rage and shame 
to absent himself from England for a while. 
A ready instrument for revenge soon pre- 
sented himself. London society was at that 
time the scene of the successful impostures of 
a low-born adventurer, who had assumed an 
illustrious foreign title. Instigated and sub- 
sidized by Lord E——, this man paid his 
homage to our artist, and, under some ro- 
mantic pretext, finally persuaded her into a 
secret marriage. A short time afterwards 
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the real count paid a visit to London, and the 
infamous deception was, of course, discovered. 
Subsequent investigations revealed that the 
pseudo nobleman had another wife still biv- 
ing, and Angelica was thus, at any rate, 
saved the prolonged misery of a connection 
80 odious, however lasting its painful recols 
lections must have been. 

Before the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century, the decadence of art was 
complete. But, at the same time, with in- 
creasing, or rather expanding luxury, the de- 
mand for the artist’s productions, in their 
merely decorative character, increased also. 
What was before a passion became now a 
fashion ; skill in drawing taking, from this 
period, a recognized place among obbligato 
female accomplishments. The natural result 
was a debased standard of artistic excellence 
and a considerable addition to the ranks of 
the art-cultivators. The proportion of wo- 
men, in this addition, was of course raised by 
the new prestige attached to their proficiency, 
and by the opening for employment afforded 
them in instructing the daughters of the 
higher classes. Several aristocratic dilettanti 
obtained a factitious and transient reputation; 
but—with the exception of one or two skilful 
portrait-painters (e.g., Mme. Le Brun and 
Rosalba Carriera), Angelica Kauffman was 
the only worthy representative of her sex’s 
participation in the art-history of the period. 
As we approach our own times, we find the 
proportion of women engaged in the pursuits 
of art increasing in a constantly progressive 
ratio! More rational ideas upon the social 
position of the sex, and, above all, a healthier 
view of the dignity of labor, have contributed, 
among other influences, to this result. At 
the same time, an effort of return towards a 
purer esthetic philosophy is everywhere ap- 
parent, and, if transcendent genius is still 
looked for in vain, the general standard of 
taste, and consequently of qualifications, has 
been decidedly raised. England has certainly 
not been behindhand in this respect, and 
numbers at this moment more women artists, 
probably, than any other country of the civil- 
ized world. The catalogue of our last Royal 
Academy exhibition, now lying before us, 
contains the names of no less than ninety 
lady contributors, and the proportion in our 
water-color galleries is, no doubt, still greater, 
Mrs. Ellet’s book shows an unpardonable ig- 
norance of these facts. While a long chapter 
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is shared between Felicie de Fauveau and 
Rosa Bonheur—vwell worthy, no doubt, of the 
space—and nearly a hundred pages are given 
to: her own (American) countrywomen, the 
English women artists of the current century 
are despatched in a page and a half, with a 
carelessness of accuracy which may be readily 
appreciated from the fact that the names of 
Miss Howitt and Mrs. Carpenter are coupled 
together as of equal standing and reputation. 
We must, at the same time, extend some in- 
dulgence to Mrs. Ellet’s patriotism, more es- 
pecially as it has secured us several biograph- 
ical sketches of considerable interest, and 
not obtainable elsewhere. What the real 
value of Mrs. Ellet’s encomiums on these 
ladies may be, we have, we regret to say, no 
means of judging. But if her descriptions 
of their works are equally faithful with her 
description of personal appearance, in the 
only case where we have had the opportunity 
of comparing notes, we shall feel no inclina- 
tion to question her accuracy. Those whose 
recollection of Gibson’s studio in the Via 
Fontanella at Rome goes back some ten 
years, will recognize at once the following 
portrait of Harriet Hosmer, the American 
sculptress :— 





“Having . . . viewed the Venus from the 
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most approved point, ... a curtain across 
the left-hand corner of the room is lifted, and 
the attendant inquires if ‘Ja signorina’ will 
receive visitors. The permission given, we 
ascend a steep flight of stairs, and find our- 
selves in a small upper studio, face to face 
with a compact little figure, five feet two in 
height, in cap and blouse, whose short, sunny 
brown curls, broad brow, frank and resolute 
expression of countenance, give one at the 
first glance the impression of a handsome boy, 
It is the first glance only, however, which 
misleads one. The trim waist and well-de- 


veloped bust belong unmistakably to a wo- 
man, and the deep, earnest eyes, firm-set 
mouth, and modest dignity of deportment 
show that woman to be one of no ordinary 
character and ability.” 


For some striking proofs of the justness of 
these closing words, we must refer the reader 
to Mrs, Ellet’s interesting volume itself. He 
will find the book well worth perusal. It is 
written with superior intelligence, and is par- 
ticularly free from presumption, the sources 
of information—in many cases merely con- 
densed—being honestly acknowledged. In 
treating her subjects biographically rather 
than critically, Mrs. Ellet has undoubtedly 
followed the method best suited to her aim. 
Her success, as far as popularity goes, ought 
to be secure; for a book of the kind is not 
merely opportune—it is positively wanted, 





Tue Heart or tne AnpeEs.—This glorious 
landscape continues to draw crowds of gager ' 
and delighted visitors. We reprint, at the re- | 

est of a friend, the following poetical descrip- | 
tion of the painting, which originally appeared | 
in the New York Evening Post. hen first 
completed, a flock of those white birds with 
black-tipped wings, so common in South Amer- 
ica, were a midway between the fore- 
ground and the mountains. The artist subse- 
quently erased them from the canvas. This 
explains the apparent anomaly in the eleventh 
line. Otherwise, the sonnet is literally correct. 
—Transcript. 


“ The tropic life of Nature here o’erflows 
And fills with radiant hues the earth and 
air: Y 





Above, the monsoon’s breath, transformed to 
snows, 
Crowns dizzy peaks ; volcanic ridges bare 
Impend o’er vales, exuberant with green, 
That fringe the sultry level; far below 
The vine-clasped trees, with billowy sweep, 
are seen, 
And over all what depths of azure glow! 
Here the fern-palms their slender arms uplift ; 
There crimson wings are poised and blos- 
soms gay— 
Slow through the ambient realm pale wild- 
fowl drift, 
— bright cascades o’er grassy ledges 
play. 
What patient magic, in the hand of Art, 
That to untravelled eyes reveals the Andes’ 
heart!” H. T. T. 
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From Once a Week. 
THE FIRST PLAYHOUSE. 

WE must go back two hundred and eighty 
odd years. It is not easy to understand what 
London was then; but we must endeavor to 
get a rough notion of it into our heads, in 
order to be able to follow the particulars of 
this story of the first playhouse. 

Let us start from the postern gate which 
stands at the north-western corner of the 
Tower moat, looking out obliquely upon a 
wild tenter-ground, in one angle of which 
stands the Minories Cross. Remember, we 
are now in the year 1575, and that very few 
years have elapsed since the queen, who at 
this time occupies the throne, was a prisoner 
in these royal dungeons, In the interval, as 

- great changes have taken place in the streets 
of London, as in the art of portrait-painting, 
which her majesty has brought into fashion. 
Before the queen’s time we had no. such 
wonderful hands and eyes on canvas or ivory, 
«s those of Hilliard, which Donne, the poet, 
extols to the skies; and the building of houses 
has kept pace with the multiplication and im- 
provement of portraits,—the vanity of the 


people, whose love of display has greatly in- 
creased within the last dozen years, being, 
doubtless, at the bettom of both. . 

From the postern gate we may make the 
. whole round of the city on foot easily within 
an hour and a half, giving us plenty of time 
to look about us; for the circuit of the city 


walls is less than three miles. Our track lies 
straight to the north as far as Aldgate, which 
is the first entrance to the city on this side; 
and, being without the walls, we may regale 
our eyes with the pleasant sight of fields and 
gardens as we go along, for there is scarcely 
a solitary gable or chimney visible upon the 
whole line. Turning off in a north-westerly 
direction, we follow the Great Wall, which in 
many places is nine feet thick, past Bedlam 
Gate, and All Hallows in the Wall, and 
Moorgate, until we come to Cripple Gate, so 
called vecause of the hospital for cripples, 
which the benevolence of the public formerly 
established here. The suburb of Houndsditch 
lies on our right as far as Bedlam Gate, ex- 
actly opposite to which the purlieu called 
Bishop's Gate, and still more distant Shore- 
ditch, indicated by straggling houses a long 
way off on each side, run, due north, into the 
open country. Not a house is to be seen be- 
tween this spot and the remote village of St. 
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Giles’, on the extreme north-west. Archery 
fields, bleaching grounds and commons, in- 
tervened as far as the eye can reach; and 
three or four windmills, dropped here and 
there on the verge of the horizon, fill up the 
landscape, which is airy enough, but rather 
flat and unprofitable. Still keeping close to 
the city wall, we descend to the north as far 
as Noble Street, from whence, turning west- 
ward, we pass the Gray Friars, and, again 
descending south, we find ourselves at New 
Gate. This gate, on the west of the city, 
is exactly opposite to Aldgate, on the east. 
Their names suggest a clue to their history. 
The building of the Great Wall began, we 
may presume, with that part which abuts on 
the postern gate, from which spot the Tower 
flanks the city down to the river. If this 
supposition be correct, Aldgate was the first 
gate built, which will account for its name of 
Ald, Eld, or Old Gate; while the comparative 
lateness of the opposite structure is plainly 
recorded in. its name of New Gate. The wall 
continues in the same line to Lud Gate, from 
whence it again runs westward, till it is stopped 
by the Fleet River, upon the margin of which 
it finally shapes its course to the Thames, 
where it is terminated by a small fort. 

We have now tracked the entire city round. 
It is hardly necessary to say that to the west 
of the Fleet River population is scant and 
capricious. There is a place called Fleet 
Street, but it has very few houses, and the 
few it has are uncomfortably scattered about, 
presenting the sort of aspect a new colonial 
settlement may be supposed to exhibit when 
the building lots are beginning to be taken 
up, with long intervals between them. From 
Fleet Street and the Strand, where the build- 
ings are more commodious, fields and gardens 
stretch up to Holborn; and the adventurous 
horseman, who does not fear to trust himself 
in lonely places, may penetrate far beyond to 
the two great provincial roads, known as the 
way to Uxbridge, and the way to Reading, 
and destined, hereafter, to become populous 
throroughfares under some such titles as Ox- 
ford Street and Piccadilly. But we have 
nothing to do with these outlying districts: 
our business takes us within the city walls, 
which enclose the whole of the living-hive 
called London, in this year of grace 1575. 

The figure of the city is that of an irregular 
arch, springing on the east from the Tower, 
and on the west from the embouchure of the 
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Fleet River, at that point otherwise known as 
Blackfriars. This is the capital of good Queen 
Bess, very thickly inhabited in many places, 
especially towards the water-side, and some- 
what thinly as we approach the inland boun- 
daries, which have been marked out with a 
view to afford room for the city to grow and 
spread. The vital statistics show a rapid ‘ad- 
vance of late. New streets have risen up in 
different quarters, and it is evident from the 
numbers of stalls which are beginning to in- 
fest the pavement, the increasing intrusion 
upon the footway of great sign-boards, with 
their iron scroll-work, and their preposterous 
gilding and painting, that the traffic of Lon- 
don is incalculably more active than it was in 
Henry the Eighth’s time, notwithstanding the 
magnificence of his majesty’s pageants, abroad 
and athome. The contrast between the in- 
terior and the exterior of the city is as good 
as a homily upon the progress of man. Out- 
side the walls all is as silent as a churchyard. 
The air is so still, that you may hear a stray 
bird chirping in the grass, or catch the idle 
note of a carman’s whistle, for which the 
queen is said to have a special liking. There 
is hardly a stir, except in the archery fields 
or upon London Bridge. But London Bridge 
may be fairly considered a part of London it- 
self. It is the only bridge over the river, and 
the only avenue to London from the south ; 
and it is built over with houses pierced 
throughout for a causeway, which is often so 
marvellously crowded with wagons and cars, 
that the pedestrians are put to ingenious and 
dangerous straits to get out of the way. 
Within the walls, the hum and strife and 
bustle are loud. Yet this is tranquillity itself, 
in comparison with what one may imagine 
this great city will become, if it go forward 
at the same rate of increase during the next 
three hundred years. We have as yet little 
din of horses’ hoofs, or carriage wheels; no 
great clatter o° wharves or factories; and our 
machinery is so trifling that it can scarcely be 
said to reach the public ear. It is terrible to 
look into the future, with the multiplication 
table in one’s thoughts. 

Numbers and wealth bring luxury and fan- 
tastical living. Queen Elizabeth is fond of 
finery, and is reported to have some thousands 
of brave dresses in her wardrobe. The prints 
of her majesty’s gracious person, which are 
sold profusely in the shops and stalls, and 
which are doubtless genuine, none being per- 
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mitted to be vended without her majesty’s 
sanction,—represent her laboring under a 
burden of jewels sufficient to weigh down an 
ox. Her subjects are loyal, and they desire 
to imitate her noble example. No lady at 
court can be much costlier than a citizen’s 
wife when she goes out in state, her hair 
puckered up with wires and sown with gold, 
a rich silk gown slashed with open sleeves; 
gorgeous silk stockings, a cut lawn apron, 
velvet shoes with high heels, a sparkling 
feather-fan, and a puff farthingele, in which 
she swirls through the streets as if she were 
inflated with air. This is the natural conse- 
quence of the splendor of the court. What 
is done in Westminster, will presently be 
emulated in Cheap and Dowgate; and it will 
go hard too, with the wife of the vintner or 
the scrivener, if she do not make as grand a 
figure, to look upon from a distance at least, 
as the wife of any lord or knight of the shire 
amongst them. 

Love of finery is inseparable from love of 
display ; and love of display seeks gratification 
in public places and the haunts of pleasure. 
And this brings me at once to the stage- 
plays, interludes, and other dramatic enter- 
tainments which have been much encouraged 
in this reign. The favor with which they have 
been received may be easily explained. The 
country is rich, and can afford such luxuries, - 
and the age is smitten with a passion for ad- 
venture and discovery which takes singular 
delight in the representation of heroic actions 
and surprising incidents. But it is necessary 
to observe that this encouragement has come 
entirely from the people. Authority has all 
along set its face against plays and interludes 
as decoys for the idle and thoughtless, and 
centres of vice and profligacy. Queen Mary 
was so anxious to repress the evil of these 
representations—especially when they be- 
trayed any tendency to promote the Reforma- 
tion—that she prohibited them within the 
city, except between the feast of All Saints 
and Shrovetide, and even then no play was 
allowed to be presented except such as had 
previously received the sanction of the ordi- 
nary of the parish, who was to look after its 
theology. On one occasion a licentious play 
was about to be acted at the Boar’s Head in 
Aldgate, when her majesty sent an express 
messenger to the lord mayor, commanding 
him to seize the players forthwith and put 





them into prison, and to forward their play- 
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book to the palace that her majesty might see 
whether it contained any mischief. The play- 
ers were afterwards released, but from that 
day to this the play-book has never been heard 
of, 

Queen Elizabeth, and the worshipful coun- 
cil of the city, have improved upon these proc- 
esses. Imprisonment was found to be quite 
useless. There was a vitality in the players 
that no dungeon could reduce. They came 
out of gatehouses and compters as brisk and 
lively as ever. If you put them down in one 
part of the town, they were sure to rise up 
avain in another. If you chased them out of 
the Swan, you might confidently expect them to 
yesappear in the Lamb or the Mitre. In vain 
they were fined and confined, suspended from 
their -ccupation altogether at intervals, and 
the crowds they collected, when they were al- 
lowed to play, put to the rout and dispersed 
upon the slightest indication of tumult. Un- 
der such circumstances, the lord mayor came 
to the conclusion that the only thing he could 
do with the vagrants was to cast them out of 
the city by a solemn edict, as in the old times 
devils were cast out by exorcisms. Such an 
edict was accordingly drawn up, and duly pub- 
lished; and from this time, A.D. 1575, the 
players were interdicted from practising their 
calling within the limits of the lord mayor’s 
jurisdiction, or, in other words, so far as their 
profession of the stage was concerned they 
were outlawed from the city. 

And now follows the story of the founding 
of the first playhouse. 

Heretofore, the players had performed in 
innyards, or large empty rooms when they 
could get them, or sometimes in churchvards 
by permission of the clergy, for which per- 
mission they paid aswinging fee. Their pur- 
suit was notoriously precarious, both as to op- 
portunity and profits. No man was a player 
only, for no man could live by playing alone, 
80 oppressive were the restrictions as to time, 
place, and matter. We shall now see, mov- 
ing onward out of this year 1575, what re- 
venges came round for the poor players in 
the whirligig of time, through the operation 
of the edict of banishment. 

Amongst the outlaws was one James Bur- 
badge, who, fortunately for himself and for us, 
was by trade acarpenter. Tothis respectable 
occupation he added that of an occasional 
stage-player, picking up some slender gratu- 
ities in that way when opportusity served. 
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In what line he acted, or how he acted, are 
questions to which no answers can now be ob- 
tained. But it may be presumed that he held 
some rank amongst his fellows, as the Earl of 
Leicester placed him at the head of his little 
company of actors, for whose performances 
his lordship obtained a patent—the first ever 
granted in England—under the great seal 
in 1574. The revels at Kenilworth were to 
take place in the following July, and Bur- 
badge, while the high festival lasted, would, 
no doubt, be at the top of his glory, but when 
that gorgeous assembly broke up, and the 
guests departed, and the castle relapsed into 
silence, and the players were dismissed with 
their largess, where was he to wander for a 
subsistence? Dismal thoughts set in upon 
his brain as he mapped out the dreary future. 
The city was closed upon him. Stage-playing 
yieldéd a thin living before; but it had now 
reached starvation point. James, too, was a 
married man, and he had already two sons, 
Cuthbert and Richard, with a reasonable pros- 
pect of a growing family ; for his wife Ellen, 
the daughter of Mr. Brayne, of London, 
had so fine a constitution that, under favor- 
able circumstances, it was not easy to contem- 
plate a limit to their domestic felicity. What 
was to be done? Independently of the ne- 
cessity of getting a living by some means, 
James Burbadge was not insensible to the 
fact that his father-in-law, Mr. Brayne, of 
London, was a man of substance, and would 
naturally expect him to maintain his daughter 
in as much comfort as she had passed out of 
from under the paternal roof. These con- 
siderations put the worldly wit of poor Mot- 
ley to a severe test. It was a fine thing to be 
sure to be one of the Earl of Leicester's ser- 
vants, under aroyal patent ; but what of that? 
The patent licensed him and his fellows to 
play interludes, and so forth; but of what 
avail was it, when they could not play them 
in London? The open galleries of the Belle 
Sauvage were always dancing before his eyes, 
and he could not get out of his head the. 
chamber at Whitehall, where two years before 
he played in the presence of the queen. 
James Burbadge had the love of the stage 
at heart, dim and crude and undeveloped as 
it was. He was proud, of course, of being an 
actor; much prouder than he was of being a 
carpenter. But in this argument with him- 
self, he did not forget that he was both. Hav- 
ing once struck upon that chord he was car- 
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ried away into a new train of ruminations. 
By the association of ideas he was led to the 
consideration of how he could make his two 
trades help each other. The relations be- 
tween them were not very palpable at first ; 
but a sudden light broke in upon him, and 
he saw, as if it were revealed in a Juminous 
picture before him, how the player might ex- 
alt the carpenter, and the carpenter contrib- 
ute to the glory of the player. He went 
direct into London, for he lived a little way 
out of the jurisdiction, and straight to the 
house of Mr. Brayne, his father-in-law. 

The light that broke in upon him was this, 
James Burbadge resided in the suburb of 
Shoreditch, in an irregular quarter sometimes 
called Holywell, sometimes Holywell Street, 
in the parish of St. Leonard’s. Close in his 
neighborhood there lived one Giles Allen, who 
was the possessor of certain tenements in 
Shoreditch, besides property at Hasleigh, in 
Essex ; and who, being of no occupation, but 
living at ease upon his means, was entitled to 
write “gentleman” after his name. This 


Giles Allen had certain houses and empty 
ground to let upon lease in this street, which 
at that time might be more properly described 


as an open road, for there were few buildings 
in it, and they had great spaces between 
them. Allen had altogether three houses, 
one of them known as the Hill House, which 
was let off in flats to three or four industrious 
families, and a great barn, with appurte- 
nances, also occupied by tenants, and a wide 
space of gardens and idle ground beside. 
The annual rent for the whole of this, to be 
taken on lease, was £14. While casting 
about for a shelter for himself and his fel- 
lows, James Burbadge bethought him of this 
property of his neighbor, Goodman Giles 
Allen, but could see no way to turn it to ac- 
count, until he called to mind the craft to 
which he had been apprenticed in his youth. 
A carpenter assuredly was not a builder; but 
then there was Nonsuch House on London 
Bridge, which had not a single nail, or scrap 
of iron of any kind in it, nor a brick, nor a 
stone, nor a particle of cement, being built 
entirely of timber, and clamped so skilfully 
with the same material, that not a breath of 
air, or drop of rain could find entrance any- 
where. That was no bricklayer’s work. It 
was a joiner’s house from the floor to the 
roof. Now this was the errand that took 
James Burbadge in hot haste to the house of 
his father-in-law. 
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Brayne was a shrewd man, and saw an 
opening for doing a little business which 
might be as beneficial to himself as to the 
players, without giving a thought to posterity, 
upon whom he was about to confer a greater 
benefit than upon either. Th matter was 
speedily concluded. Goodman Allen’s prop- 
erty was taken by James Burbadge for a term 
of twenty-one years, Burbadge stipulating 
that it should be lawful for him within the 
first ten years to take down any of the build- 
ings for the purpose of erecting in their room 
a theatre, or place for performing stage-plays ; 
and Allen agreeing on the other hand, that if 
such theatre was erected, Burbadge should 
be thereby entitled to a renewal of his lease. 
In order to enable Burbadge to carry out this 
design, Brayne advanced him the sum cf 
£600, the repayment of which was secured by 
the assignment of a moiety of the theatre and 
other new buildings. 

James Burbadge set about his undertaking 
with energy. Never had he in his life so 
much cause to exult in his knowledge of car- 
pentry. The pile ran up rapidly day by day, 
and you may be sure that Lord Leicester’s 
servants watched its progress with glowing 
anticipations of the applause they were to 
win within its wooden walls. At length the 
last board was struck, the last ladder was re- 
moved, and a flag was run up on a pole on 
the summit to announce that the anxious 
work was finished. Crowds are collected be- 
low round the base of the building. As the 
flag springs aloft, huzzas rend the air, and 
the genéral enthusiasm finds a still more tri- 
umphant expression in a burst, or roar, of 
trumpets, recorders, and cornets, the future 
orchestra of the theatre, that may be heard 
at Bedlam Gate. 

This was the founding of THe First Piay- 
HOUSE. 

It was called “The Theatre,” no further 
distinction being necessary, as it was the only 
building of the kind in existence. But not 
many months elapsed before its success ab- 
sorbed its monopoly. Burbadge found the 
speculation so profitable that, rather than let 
strangers come in to set up a rivalry against 
him in his own district, he resolved to be his 
own opposition ; and, accordingly, still in con- 
junction with his wealthy father-in-law, he 
built a second playhouse, very near at hand, 
which he called “ The Curtain,” some say be- 





cause it was decorated with a curtain, others 
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because it was built on the site of a house 
called the Curtain, and some again because 
there had formerly been a curtain wall on 
some fortifications there. 

“ The Curtain ” was more commodious than 
its predecessor, and divided with “The Thea- 
tre” the honor of becoming the nursery for 
the future stage. Here our earliest dram- 
atists imped their wings. Here Marlowe 
made his first appearance as actor and poet; 
and, if a ribald scandal-monger is to be 
credited, broke his leg on the stage while he 
was playing some licentious part, which, 
Heaven help us! made it look like a judg- 
ment. Here, too, Ben Jonson obtained his 
first employment as writer and vamper of 
plays, and, some say, as actor also, on coming 
back from the wars, when destitute of friends 
and employment, he turned his face to Shore- 
ditch, and took to the vagrant stage for a 
living. In some connection, also, with one of 
these houses, is a melancholy incident of 
which just enough is known to show that it 
was not all mock tragedy with the players. 
Amongst them there was one Gabriel Spenser, 
an obscure actor, but yet held in sufficient es- 
teem to be called Gabriel by his fellows, ac- 
cording to their familiar and hearty custom. 
What intercourse he had with Ben Jonson, 
who was a stout and high-tempered man, or 
how offence grew up between them, nobody 
knows. But Ben and Gabriel fell out, and 
there was nothing left for it but to settle their 
difference at the point of the sword. Gabriel, 
probably, was a bad swordsman, and he must 
have known, for it was quite notorious, that 
Ben was a man of fierce courage, and a mas- 
ter of fence. Perhaps it was from a con- 
sciousness of his own inferiority that, when 
they went out to fight in Hoxton Fields, 
Gabriel, who, strange to say, was the chal- 
lenger, armed himself with a weapon ten 
inches longer than Ben’s. Now Ben had 
been a soldier, and had fought an honorable 
single combat with an enemy in the presence 
of two armies, and had carried off the spoils ; 
and this base conduct of Gabriel fairly mad- 
dened him. But he took a bloody reckoning 
for it in that sanguinary duel; for, in spite of 
the undue length of his opponent’s sword, he 
slew him on the ground. Gabriel was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Leonard’s, where 
many notabilities of the early stage sleep, and 
a curt note in the parish register records 
simply that he was killed. 
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Almost simultaneously with the building 
of “ The Curtain,” or immediately after, and 
all within the circuit of a few months, the 
enterprising Burbadge, with a clearer and 
more practical view of what lay before him 
than he had when he originally ventured 
upon “The Theatre,” undertook a third play- 
house on the outskirts of the lord mayor’s 
jurisdiction. This was in the liberties of the 
Blackfriars, on the verge of the Fleet River, 
a situation which, although just outside the 
dominions of the lord mayor, was one of the 
most thronged quarters of the town. Stren- 
uous efforts were made to prevent him from 
establishing himself in this rich neighbor- 
hood. The rooms he had obtained posses- 
sion of adjoined the house of the lord 
chamberlain, who, with the Lord Hunsdon, 
the Lady Elizabeth Russell, and other distin- 
guished inhabitants of the precinct, petitioned 
the Privy Council to stop him in his proceed- 
ings, setting forth the evil consequences that 
would ensue from the establishment of a 
playhouse, especially as it was so near the 
church that it would disturb the minister 
and congregation in time of divine service. 
The petition failed, as did likewise a subse- 
quent attempt made by the lord mayor to 
put down stage-plays in the Blackfriars, for 
which his worship was reproved by the Privy 
Council, and directed not to intermeddle with 
the Liberties, except in the case of felons, as 
he had always done. The Blackfriars, des- 
tined to become one of the principal play- 
houses in the metropolis, was accordingly 
completed without interruption, and opened 
in 1576. Several other playhouses soon 
sprang up: the Red Ball and the Fortune in 
the north of London; and on the southern 
bank of the river, in Southwark, the Globe, 
the Rose, the Swan, and two or three more in 
Newington and elsewhere. 

The poor players had their revenge, and 
a signal revenge it was. Driven out of jhe 
city, and put to their wits’ end for a subsist- 
ence, they built playhouses for themselves— 
a privilege they never enjoyed before—and 
laid the solid foundations of a profession 
which had previously neither form nor influ- 
ence. There was, in reality, no stage till the 
players were expelled by the lord mayor. 
The player was little higher in the social 
scale than a street vagrant, who begged, or 
cheated, or juggled from hand to month. 





There was no association, no combined effort, 
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no drama. But from the moment James 
Burbadge erected the theatre in Shoreditch, 
the calling of the player began to assume a 
definite and independent character. Acting 
grew up into the dignity of an art, and out 
of the old chaos of drolls and interludes,.and 
the rest of the wilderness of strange specta- 
cles that used to be represented on saints’ 
days, and marriage festivals, and the feasts 
of the church, there rose up a National 
Drama. 

Shakspeare found nearly all these theatres 
built when he came to London about 1585 or 
1586 ; and some few years elapse after that 
before we have any trace of him as actor or 
dramatist. And during all this interval—fif- 
teen years and upwards—James Burbadge 
has been living in the same house in Holy- 
well Street, burying and marrying his chil- 
dren, and more increasing upon him, and in 
the midst of his family cares bringing out a 
succession of new plays, and looking after the 
companies of the three theatres, rather a 
more serious matter than the management 
of Lord Leicester’s troop, which consisted of 
five persons. The new plays were, for the 
most part, of a stately and magnificent order, 
of great breadth and grandeur, presenting 
humanity chiefly under imperial aspects, or in 
shapes of epic exaggeration; and the acting, 
with an ample capacity of pomp for such 
representations, was becoming insensibly 
trained for a drama taking in a wider ho- 
rizon, and a greater variety of life. 

Shakspeare found all this machinery ready 
to his hand when he was admitted into the 
Blackfriars, where Richard Burbadge, the sec- 
ond son of the founder of the first, and the 
second, and the third playhouse, was already 
an established actor, taking the parts of all 
the boy-heroes, and youthful princes, with an 
earnestness that held out the surest promise 
of future greatness. 

We need not speak of the friendship and 
intimate relations, lasting all their lives 
through, that bound the poet and the young 
actor together. Everybody knows that Rich- 
ard Burbadge became the Roscius of his age, 
and that he was the original actor in most 
of Shakspeare’s principal characters; that 
the poet and the player, who were nearly of 
an age, died within two years of each other, 
Shakspeare dying first; and that, in honor 
of his memory, Burbadge called his next son 
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William. These matters, tempting as they 
are, belong not to our story of the First 
Playhouse. 

When the proper time arrived for James 
Burbadge to seek a renewal of his lease, he 
put his request in legal form before Goodman 
Giles Allen, stating that he had complied with 
all the conditions, and, amongst the rest, that 
he had expended no less than £700 upon 
“The Theatre.” But Allen set up an excuse 
for declining to fulfil his agreement, and Burs 
badge had no remedy. By this time he was 
so much occupied with his ventures elsewhere, 
that he left his property in the theatre to the 
management of his son Cuthbert, who, fol+ 
lowing the example of his father, became a 
partner in the building of the Globe on the 
Bankside; so that, first to last, the Burbadges 
were closely mixed up with the great age of 
the drama from its beginning to the very top- 
most pinnacle of its glory. But still more 
curious was it that Shakspeare, who did not 
appear upon the scene until Burbadge, the 
father, had done all the rough work, and pre- 
pared the temples for the high ceremonies of 
our stage literature, should become mixed up, 
in the long run, with the very first playhouse, 
and should come to play and write under the 
shadow of its timbers. It happened in this 
way. Cuthbert Burbadge, finding that he 
could not obtain a renewal of his lease, in 
the expectation of which so prodigal an out- 
lay had been incurred, determined not to 
leave the theatre behind him for the benefit 
of Goodman Allen ; and, accordingly, collect- 
ing together some twenty friends, armed with 
swords, axes, daggers and otlier weapons and 
implements, he proceeded to take down the 
woodwork. Goodman Allen was by no means 
disposed to yield up the materials (for he 
professed to hold the playhouse, as a play- 
house, in abhorrence) without a struggle ; and 
he gathered his followers together to resist 
Burbadge and his men. A battle royal en- 
sued. But Cuthbert won the day, and tri- 


umphantly transported to the Bankside the: 


whole of the wood that composed the theatre 
in Shoreditch, and applied it to the enlarge- 
ment of the Globe, where Shakspeare was 
writing plays and James Burbadge ac‘ing in 
them. 

Thus came to a violent end the first play- 
house, after having run through a successful 
career of nearly a quarter of a century. The 
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Curtain survived it, but gradually fell into dis- 
repute; the current of popularity, as time ad- 
vanced, setting in towards Southwark in the 
summer, and Blackfriars in the winter. 
James Burbadge did not live to witness the 
demolition of “The Theatre.” He died before 
the lease was quite expired, and, like all the 
Burbadges, for three or four generations after, 
was buried in the populous churchyard of St. 
Leonard’s, near his merry friend and neigh- 
bor, Dick Tarlton, who had taken up a tene- 
ment in God’s Acre about eight years before. 
Dick, the prince of jesters, and the most illus- 
trious of our historical clowns, lived, as they 
all did, in Holywell Street (known in after 
times as High Street), and was not only an 
actor of especial merit, but one of the Earl 
of Leicester’s servants. He was in close alli- 


ance with the Burbadges, and from him, in 
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all probability, Richard, the actor, derived his 
name. : 

The attachment of this first playhouse fam- 
ily to the quarter in which tlfey originally 
struck root is remarkable. Their growing 
fortunes never tempted them to wander from 
their early homestead; and even Cuthbert, 
whose material interest lay chiefly in the 
Borough, and Richard, whose celebrity might 
have excused a flight into more fashionable 
regions, continued to their deaths to reside 
in the old ‘street in Shoreditch. 

The widow of James Burbadge was no less 
steadfast than the rest. She outlived her 
husband seven years, and followed him to the 
same churchyard which already contained the 
ashes of some of her children, and in which 
the rest of them were afterwards deposited. 
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A RECENT publication of the ministry of Al- 
geria and the colonies makes some curious state- 
ments relating to the pilgrimages to Mecca dur- 
ing the present year. The ceremonies at Mecca 
terminated on the 11th of last month, in the pres- 
ence of about 50,000 pilgrims, of whom 17,850 
had come by sea, and 32,150 by land. In 1858, 
there were 160,000 pilgrims; in 1857, 140,000; 
and in 1856, 120,000. This great decrease in 
the number in 1859, is owing, the natives de- 
clare, to the events of Djeddah last year, and 
also to the dread of the cholera, which made 
extensive ravages in 1858. As soon as the pil- 
grim sets foot on the sacred soil of Mecca he 
must put on two pieces of white cloth, one tied 
round the loins with ends hanging down to the 
middle of the leg, while the other is thrown 
over the shoulders so as to leave the right arm 
free. He must go bare-headed and wear san- 
dals. As long as he wears this garment, he is 
bound to lead a pure and regular life. At 
Mecca he begins the ceremonies under the direc- 
tion of a guide. They are as follow—l. Visit- 
ing the temple and going seven times round the 
Kaaba, starting from the Black Stone, which he 
must kiss or touch in completing each circuit ; 
2. Drinking the water of the well of Zem Zem, 
at which, says tradition, Hager and Ishmael 
quenched their thirst; 3. Praying at the Station 
of Abraham, marked by a stone, on which he is 
said to have stood when he went to sacrifice his 
son ; 4. Stopping and praying at the place called 
El Madjen, the spot where Solomon stood to 


see mortar mixed for building the temple; 5. 
Running seven times between Mounts Safa and 
Merwa, within the limits of the city, in com- 
memoration of Hagar’s anxious search for wa- 
[ter for herself and her son ; 6. Repairing on the 
9th day of the month to Mount Ararat, about 
twelve miles from Mecca, after morning: prayer, 
Mahomedan tradition says that on this hill 
Adam built a temple, and Mahomet performed 
his devotions. 7. On the following day the pil- 
grims all go in a body to the Valley of Mouna, 
and there sacrifice propitiatory victims ; they also 
cut their hair and nails, devoutly burying the 
portions cut off. After remaining two days at 
Mouna, they again visit the Temple of Mecca, 
and then prepare for their departure. 





LiBraRIEs IN THE United States.—From 
M. S. Rhees’ Manual of the Public Libraries, 
Institutions, and Societies in the United States, 
we learn that the whole number of libraries is 
40,890, containing 12,720,686 volumes. Of the 
public libraries there are 1297, containing 4,- 
280,866 volumes. Of these New York has 750,- 
421 volumes, and Massachusetts 632,800. Penn- 
sylvania ranks next with 467,717 volumes. A 
comparison of the number of volumes in public 
libraries in the larger cities shows New York 
has 346,185; Philadelphia 271,081; Boston 
258,079. The Astor library, also the largest 
public library in the country, contains 80,000 
volumes, 6,000 more than the next in size, that 
of Harvard University. 
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From Notes and Queries. 
HOOP PETTICOATS AND CRINOLINE. 


In the desultory reading of a dusty volume 
I came acros$ the following—at this period 
interesting subject—in a scarce book, entitled 
“ The London Tradesman. Being a com- 
pendious View of all the Zrades, Professions, 
Arts, both Liberal and Mechanic, now prac- 
tised in the Cities of London and Westmin- 
ster. Calculated for the Information of Par- 
ents, and Instruction of Youth in their 
choice of Business,” by R. Campbell, Esq. 
London, 1747. In these days of crinoline 
and hoop-petticoats, the fair readers of N. & 
Q. will be amused to see the doings of their 
great-grandmothers therein embalmed :— 

“Of the Hoop-Petti-Coat-Maker. 

“If Iam not mistaken I placed the Hoop- 
Petticoat-Maker as an Article in the Milli- 
ner’s Branch; but, upon Recollection, I chuse 
to afford this seven-fold Fence a Section by 
atself, since I am bound to do Honour to every 
thing that concerns the Fair: and if I had 
lumped it with the rest of their Wardrobe, I 
might be suspected an Enemy to this Female 
Entrenchment. The Materials are striped 
Holland, Silk, or Check, according to the Qual- 
ity of the Fair; to be inclosed, and supported 
with rows of Whale-Bone, or Rattan. 

“ When this ingenious Contrivance came in 
Fashion has much perplexed the learned ; some 
. will have it that Semiramis wore one of them 
in her famous Expedition, and some other 
Antiquaries will have us believe the Queen of 
Sheba was dressed in one full five yards in 
circumference at her first Interview with Sol- 
omon. How these Accounts are attested I 
leave to the Learned World to settle; it is 
sufficient for us to know, that by some unlucky 
accident they came in Disuse, and were re- 
vived again about the Middle of the last Cen- 
tury. They first appeared under the Denom- 
ination of Farthingales, and were less in their 
Dimensions ; but they now seem to have ar- 
rived at their perfect State, and like all other 


sublunary Things, begin to decrease in Bulk. 





AND CRINOLINE, 


As to their Use, I-dare not divulge the Secrets 
of the Fair; they have kept it inviolably, nay, 
better than we have. kept the Free-Mason’s 
Sign ; for I defy all the Male Creation to dis- 
cover the secret Use the Ladies designed them 
for. Some apparent Advantages flow from 
them, which every one may see, but they 
have a cabalistical Meaning, which none but 
such as are within the Circle can fathom. We 
see they are Friends of Men, for they have 
let us into all the Secrets of the Ladies’ Legs, 
which we might have been ignorant of to Eter- 
nity without their Help; they discover to us 
indeed a Sample of what we wish to purchase, 
yet serve as a Fence to keep us at an awful 
Distance. They encourage the Consumption 
of our Manufactures in a prodigious Degree, 
and the great Demand we have for Whale- 
Bone renders them truly beneficial to our 
good Allies the Dutch; in short, they are a 
public Good, and as such I recommend them, 

“ They are chiefly made by Women: They 
must not be polluted by the unhallowed Hands 
of arude Male. These Women make a toler- 
able Living by it. The Work is harder than 
most Needle-Work, and requires Girls of 
Strength. A Mistress must have a pretty 
kind of Genius to make them sit well, and 
adjust them to the reigning mode; but in the 
main, it is not necessary she should be a witch. 

“Since I am so bold as to make free with 
the Ladies’ Hoop-Petticoat, I must peep under 
the Quilted Petticoat. Every one knows the 
Materials they are made of: They are made 
mostly by Women, and some Men, who are 
employed by the Shops, and earn but Little. 
They quilt likewise Quilts for Beds for the 
Upholder. This they make more of than 
of the Petticoats, but not very considerable, 
nothing to get rich by, unless they are able to 
purchase the Materials, and sell them finished 
to the shops, which few of them do. They 
rarely take Apprentices, and the Women they 
employ to help them, earn Three or Four 
Shillings aWeek and their Diet.” 


LUKE LIMNER. 





